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NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Avery, B. F., & Son, Inc.—Julius Feibel- 
man. 
Crumley Hardware 
Franklin. 
Fulton National Bank—A. B. Simms. 
Hood, B. Mifflin—M. E. Merk. 
King, F. W., & Company—R. B. Hick- 


Company—J. H. 


son, 

Kreigshaber, V. H., & Son—V. H. 
Kreigshaber. 

Pratt, N. B., Laboratory—S. F. Boykin. 

Rosenfeld Co., The—W. H. Rosenfeld. 

Schoen-Porter Fertilizer Co.—J. R. Por- 


ter. 

Spalding, A. G., & Bros.—Edward H. 
Worrell. 

Wise & Nussbaum Company—H. J. 
Wise. 

Auburn, N. Y. 

Clapp, E. D., Mfg. Co., The—E. D. 
Clapp. 

National Bank of Auburn, The—H. T. 
Keeler, Cash. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Commonwealth Bank—John R. Hooper. 
Day, O. F., Son & Co.—C. P. Bartz. 
Sherwood Bros.—J. W. Sherwood, High- 
landtown, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ala. Coal Operator’s Association—J. V. 
Allen. 
Blach, J., & Sons—Colman Blach. 
Donovan, Wm. F. 
Johnston Bros. & Co.—Geo. Johnston. 
McVay, G. B., & Co.—G. B. McVay. 
Southern Iron & Steel Co.—A. R. For- 
sythe. 
Sturkey-Johnson Hat Co.—C. B. John- 


son. 
Young & Vann Supply Co.—Norman 
W. Shannon. 


Boston, Mass. 


Hallett Bros. 
Burgoyne. 
Kelly Peanut Company, 
J. W. Leavitt, Treas. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Armour & Co.—G. W. Courtney, Mgr. 


Davenport, lowa. 
Jacobsen, P. N. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Spitzenagle woe J Co.—F. J. Spitzena- 
gle, Springfield, III. 
Springfield Produce Co.—Lorenzo Gil- 
lardi, Springfield, Ill. 
El Paso, Texas. 


Ainsa, M., & Sons—F. S. Ainsa. 
El Paso Grain & Milling Co.—Jos. A. 
Wright. 


Company—Stephen C. 


Inc., The— 


Kaufman, Jake. 

Loretz-Pegram Co.—W. H. Loretz. 
Texas Produce Co.—J. R. Butler. 
Tuttle Paint & Glass Co.—W. H. Tuttle. 
Western Grocery Co.—Louis Goodman. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


Geneva Preserving Co—E. S. Thorne, 
Treas. 

Phillips & Clark Stove Co—Geo. F. 
Annas, Asst. Treas. 

Standard Optical Company—H. B. 
Graves. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

Broadhead, Wm., & Sons—W. R. Rey- 
nolds. 

Crown Metal Construction Co.—David 
A. Hillstrom. 


Himebaugh Brothers—Geo. M. Hime- 
baugh. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dun, R. G., & Co.—C. S. Baldwin, Mgr. 

Holston National Bank—Jos. P. Gaut, 
Pres. 

Powers Clothing Co—J. Pike 
ers, Sr. 


Suttle & Beeler—H. H. Suttle. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Cushman Motor Co.—E. B. Sawyer. 
Lincoln Crockery Co.—L. S. Story. 
Simon-Mawe Co.—E. W. Orme. 
Western Advertising Co.—E. B. Ran- 
som. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Andrews Produce Co.—C. R. Brown. 
Binswanger & Company—M. S. Bin- 
swanger. 
Blue Seal Ice Cream Co.—M. Therry. 
Carruthers-Jones Shoe Company—H. M. 
Jarmon. 
Gage, W. A., & Co.—L. B. Mobley. 
Snow, Church & Company—Herbert 
Taylor. 
Tucker-Mosby Seed Co.—O. F. Tucker. 
Williamson Trust Company—S. M. Wil- 
liamson. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


American Gas Machine Co—H. W. 
Jenson, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Carnegie Fuel Co.—C. Paul Tracy. 

Diamond Rubber Co.—Edward B. To- 
zier. 

Great Western Stove Repair Co.—R. S. 
Elliott. 

Hoigard, C. J., & Co—G. A. Erickson. 

Kelly-Steinmentz Liquor Co—P. J. 
Kelly. 

Landing-Ronning Salesbook Co.—P. I. 
Ronning. 

Lowenthal, N., & Co.—A. Lowenthal. 

McLaughlin-Gormley-King Co.—G. A. 

. King. 
Minneapolis Selling Co.—A. P. Place. 


Pow- 
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Minneapolis State Bank—A. W. Harper. 

Northwestern Fuel Co.—W. H. Rendell. 

Power Equipment Co.—R. J. Courtney. 

Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co.—H. M. Puffer. 

Richardson Silk Co—C. H. Hadley. 

U. S. Radiator Co.—E. W. Sanborn. 

Wilcox, John F., Co.—G. W. Lewis. 

New York, N. Y. 

Bonbright, William P., & Co—F. W. 
Stehr. 

Diamond Rubber Co. of N. Y., The— 
Harold W. Smith. 

Durst & Rubin—Morris Marks. 

Federal Biscuit Company—H.  B. 
Grubbs. 

Frankel Brothers—A. S. Aronson. 

Galligan, B. J., & Co—B. J. Galligan. 

Huyler’s—I. Edesheimer. 

Joseph—M. J. Weinberg. 

Lazell, Dalley & Co., Inc—Francis J. 
Hayward. 

Sargent & Co.—John C. Holsten. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Robinson-Pearson Co.—D. E. A. Pear- 

son, V. P. 


Olean, N. Y. 


Luther Mfg. Co.—Geo. H. Luther. 

Myrick Machine Co.—E. M. Tothill, 
Secy. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Cole, David, Co.—David Cole. 

Cudahy Packing Co.—A. L. Blair. 

Pioneer Glass & Paint Co.—G. C. Cun- 
ningham. 

United Mercantile Agency—E. R. Mc- 
Carthy. 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co.— 
C. J. McGrath. 
Orange, N. J. 
Orange National Bank—Henry L. 


Holmes, Cash. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


First National Bank—L. W. Mott, V. P. 
Second National Bank—R. A. Downey, 


Pres. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
McNiece, Wm., & Son—Edward B. 
McNiece. 


Wilson, Thomas H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Devlin, Thos., Mfg. Co—John K. 
Woods. 
Reymann, Otto C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Adams Grain & Provision Co.—W. T. 
Selden, Mgr. 


Gates, E. W., & Son Co.—Erasmus W. 
Gates, Secy.-Treas. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


United Mercantile Agency—Paul R. 
Prietsch. 
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St. Paul, Minn. 
Citizens State Bank—M. T. 
Brainerd, Minn. 
Irvin, V. R., & Co—C. L. Page. 
Republic Rubber Co..—F. W. Ozmun. 
Seabury & Co.—John E. Seabury. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Magner Brothers—Emil Magner. 
Moore-Watson Dry Goods Co.—Wm. A, 
Rankin. 
Van Zandt, Jacobs Co.—P. B. Goss. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Mutual Paper Co.—John M. Wolfe. 
Parke, Davis & Co—D. A. Baldwin. 
Sears, Lewis, Printing & Binding Co.— 
Lewis Sears. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Westcott-Jewell Co—C. FE. Jewell} 
Treas. . 


Dunn, 


Spokane, Wash. 


National Bank of Commerce—S. M. 
March. 

Northwest Importing Co—O. A. Oat- 
lund. 


True’s Oil Company—L. L. True. 
Wash. Electric Supply Co—G. B. 
Perier. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Palmer Lumber & Door Co.—J. Morn- 
ingstar. 
West, F. J. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Hammond & Company—Leo J. Bell, 
(gr. 
Swift & Company—J. W. Davison, Mgr. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Beutel, Robt—Geo. J. Mader. 
Clarke, W. A. 
Hubbell, E. P. 


West-Crescent Fuel Co. The—R. J. 

West. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Sessions, F. W. 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Babcock, H. H., Company—G. N. Bab- 
cock, Pres. 

Jefferson County Nat'l Bank—R. J. 
Buck, V. P 


Weekes, John, & Son Co—John M. 
Weekes. 
Wise, J. B.—L. C. Mitchell. 


Wichita, Kan. 


Wichita Vinegar Works Co., The— 
S. P. Liddell. 

Winfield Wholesale Grocery Co., The— 
O. H. Bevis. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


Dollar Savings Bank, Co., The—W. H. 
Stevens, Niles, Ohio. 














































































































































































































































































































Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago; Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co., of Chicago; Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis; Whitney Law Corporation, of New Bedford. 
Mass.; National Collection Agency, of Washington, D. C.; Nationa! 
Credit Exchange, Baltimore, Md., are requested to report the result 
of the same to the National office. 


Notes 


The September BuLLETIN called attention to the confusion there ha 
been in the minds of some credit grantors between the Mayer Skirt Com- 
pany and the Mayer Shirt Company, and stated that these were St. Louis 
concerns. The notice should have read Louisville, Kentucky, and not 


St. Louis. 


The Burlington Association of Credit Men has completed its or-. 
ganization by the election of W. E. Greene of the W. E. Greene Com- 
pany as president, Smith F. Henry of the Vermont Hardware Compan) 
as vice-president, and S. L. Platka of the E. S. Adsit Coal Company, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The St. Louis Association of Credit Men has taken additional offic: 
space, which will make it possible to handle properly the rapidly expand 
ing work of its various bureaus. This added space for the first tim: 
has made it possible to set aside a room strictly for the use of member: 
for conferences and meetings. 


The Buttetin “Want” column is worthy of attention both by those 
desiring to secure credit positions and those having positions to be filled. 
A prominent manufacturer who desired an assistant credit man writes 
that as a result of his advertisement in the BULLETIN he has secured, a; 
he believes, just the kind of man he was looking for. 


The president of the Portland Association of Credit Men reports 
that it has succeeded in getting an especially large committee to tak« 
charge of the association’s noon-day meetings, and that he feels cer 
tain more attention than ever before will be attracted to the associa 
tion as a result of this committee’s work. 


J. P. Ashby, formerly of the Liipfert-Scales Company of Winston 
Salem, North Carolina, has entered the credit department of the J. Kk 
Orr Shoe Company of Atlanta, Georgia, as assistant credit man. Mr 
Ashby’s splendid record with his former house is a guarantee that he 
will make a success in his new field of work. 


At the annual meeting of the Fort Smith Association of Credit Men 
held September 6th, W. J. Murphy of W. J. Murphy Saddlery Compan) 
was elected president, Rudolph Woods of Woods Manufacturing Com- 
pany, vice-president, John D. Law of Atkinson-Williams Hardwari 
Comrany, treasurer, and Ben D. Kimpel, secretary. 
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At least some of the local associations, realizing the importance of 
getting their local committees at work as early as possible, have finished 
the naming of the committees for -1911-12. Every local association in 
the next few weeks should have completed this task, and not have failed 


to have named as many committees as are connected with the National 
Association. 


At the first fall meeting of the Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men, held September 19, J. F. Jordan, who was chairman of the general 
committee in charge of the entertainment program for the national 
convention, was presented by his fellow members with a silver service 
in appreciation of the strenuous days he had put in to make the con- 
vention the great success it was. 


The first meeting of the fall season of the Buffalo Association of 
Credit Men was held October 12th, when an address was made by 
Frank J. Fitzpatrick, who took for his subject “The New York State 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy.” The most interesting feature of 
the meeting was the discussion of many of the clauses of the policy 
which had received the interpretation of the courts. 


At the municipal election which took place at Pittsburgh, September 
30th, President Enoch Rauh of the Pittsburgh association, who was a 
candidate for a member of the Council of Nine on the non-partisan good 
government ticket, was elected by a large majority. Mr. Rauh feels that 
his election to this position comes largely as a recognition of the promi- 
nent position taken by the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men in the 
civic affairs of Western Pennsylvania. 


The St. Louis Association of Credit Men has now joined the National 


Fire Protection Association as an active member. This is a good example 
for other local credit men’s associations. The expense is but trifling, 
and by means of it officers can keep their members informed regarding 
the progress which is being steadily made in fire fighting and fire 
prevention matters and thus increase their power of usefulness to the 
community. 


On account of ill health, Fred L. Howard has felt it necessary to 
resign from the office of president of the Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, and at a special meeting of the board of directors held recently the 
vacancy caused by his resignation was filled by the appointment of first 
vice-president Geo. C. Morton, as president. Second vice-president 
Austin H. Decatur was then appointed first vice-president, and Harry 
H. Humphrey was appointed second vice-president. 


H. G. Barbee, president of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men, 
is leading in a demand on the part of the business organizations of 
Norfolk to secure for their city better mail and express facilities. The 
improvements asked for will be principally in the line of better service 
out of Norfolk after business hours, so that there shall not be the 
delays in mail that there are at present, and it will be possible to 
make better night communication in and out of the city. 


The work of the St. Louis association and its bureaus have been de- 
veloping so rapidly in the last four years, that the officers are talking of 
a re-arrangement of the work so that the secretary will have more time 
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to specialize on adjustment bureau cases. It has been felt for some time 
that the task of carrying on details of bureau work and at the same time 
giving needed attention to the expansion of the general association work 
was too heavy a task for one man to do justice to. 


The Portland Association of Credit Men believes in presenting it- 
self to the public in a way worthy of the organization. It has just issued 
a hand-book of forty pages intended to be a means of information con- 
cerning the association for the Portland houses not affiliated with the 
organization. Every page of this booklet evidences thought and care, 
and based upon it the officers have a right to expect a substantial in- 
crease in membership during the coming year. 


President John S. Harwood of the Richmond Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion has received the renomination to the legislature of his state. Mr. 
Harwood is one of the few business men of Virginia who are willing to 
give up a portion of their time to legislative matters, and the business 
interests of Richmond showed their appreciation of Mr. Harwood’s ser- 
vices by giving him an unusually large vote at the last election, and there 
is little doubt that they will show equal appreciation at the coming election. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, held September 21st, Frank S. Flagg, of Powell Brothers Shoe 
Company, was re-elected president; George H. Williams, of H. A. 
Caesar & Company, and E. D. Flannery, of A. Steinhardt and Brother, 
respectively first and second vice-presidents, and Owen Sheperd, of 
the International Paper Company, was elected treasurer. Mr. Sheperd 


succeeds E. E. Huber, who resigned after having served fourteen years 
as treasurer. 


During the twelve years in which Secretary Foote has been in charge 
of the work of the St. Louis association, he has taken pains to accumulate 
systematically, books, pamphlets and leaflets bearing on credit subjects, 
and these now form a nucleus of quite a satisfactory library touching 
credit matters. Special attention is being given by him at this time to 
enlarging the association’s exhibit of credit forms, the purpose being to 
display these forms on swinging racks placed in the members’ room of the 
association offices. 


Said a father to his son in trying to show him the distinction 
that belongs to the man of business: “My son, see what it is to be 
an honest merchant. His signature needs no pledge, as does the 
money of a sovereign, where the value of the metal serves as a guar- 
antee. He simply signs a paper, and that is sufficient. His signature 
is worth a crown; it is known beyond the seas by all tradesmen like 
himself. It is the tradesmen who by their work are hastening the 
advent of universal peace.” 


In connection with its curriculum of evening courses, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of St. Louis has arranged for a course on 
“Credits,” and has made E. S. Murphy, a leading member of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, lecturer. In order to make the course as 
effective as possible, the St. Louis association has appointed an advisory 
committee of thirty members to assist Mr. Murphy, especially in answer- 
ing questions regarding credit and collection work, to which it is intended 
time shall be devoted at the conclusion of each lecture. 
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Steps in the direction of a reform to safeguard bank credits were 
taken at a recent conference of national and state bank examiners for the 
states of New York and New Jersey. It is planned that the examiners 
of the two states exchange information as to the amount of credit granted 
to individuals and corporate borrowers. When such information is 
assembled, it can be determined whether an individual or corporation 
is seeking unduly to expand his credit or is concealing his borrowings 
by dividing them among different lenders. 


At the last meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit Men, it was 
felt that the entire membership should give attention to the education of 
the retail trade as to the importance of profit figuring. Several mem- 
bers reported that their experience went to show that most retailers 
figure selling prices in a haphazard manner. As a beginning, it was 
suggested that there be distributed throughout the Seattle trade terri- 
tory the pamphlet furnished by the National office entitled “The Right 


Way to Figure Profits.” Other associations might well follow Seattle’s 
plan. 


Recognizing that the Rochester Credit Men’s Association took 
the initiative in bringing about active fire prevention work in the 
city, the Chamber of Commerce, of Rochester, has sent a special invi- 
tation to the members of the former organization to attend a meeting 
and banquet October 16th, at which will be discussed means of 
advancing still further the cause of eliminating fire waste in Rochester. 
The principal speakers are to be Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, 
of the National Fire Protection Association, and former Chief Edward 
F. Croker, of the New York fire department. 


H. G. Moore is in a particularly thankful frame of mind right now, 
because of his happy escape from injury in the wrecking of his train while 
journeying through upper New York. He was on his return from the 
meetings of the Board of Directors of the National Association, bound 
for Columbus to address the meeting of September 29th, His train col- 
lided with a freight wreck which had heaped up just before the arrival 
of his train. Practically every passenger car lost its trucks in the process 
of ditching, but steel saved the passengers’ lives. Mr. Moore says he 
now is as earnest an advocate of steel in cars as steel in fences. 


A leading credit man has recently said that one of the things need- 
ful in business is that there be more hearty co-operation between mer- 
cantile agencies and credit men, and that the initiative in this matter 
must come from the side of the latter. He says that credit men are 
too prone when they find their experience is not in keeping with a cus- 
tomer’s rating, to do nothing about it, but in such cases they should report 
at once, so that the agencies can make a change in rating. Mercantile 
agency men have complained oftentimes of this lack of co-operation 


What possible excuse have we as credit men for not falling in line with 
this idea? 


Boston is to entertain the next annual convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men, to be held during June, 1912. There were 
several other local association cities who spoke earnestly for the 
privilege of being the host of the nation’s credit men, but Boston’s 
appeal seemed to the directors at this time to be the logical one to 
heed. New England is far away geographically from many parts of 
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the country, but somehow it has a magnetic power which will draw 
men over days and nights of journeying to get there. The National 
Association can assure its Boston branch that it must be prepared 
to entertain the largest assemblage of credit men yet witnessed. 


491 cases of insolvency in forty-seven years, or an average of 
about ten per year, attest the soundness of our banks under the national 
system, and the interesting fact is that with the multiplication by two 
of the number of banks since March 14, 1900, when institutions with 
a capital of less than $50,000 were authorized, there has not been an 
increase in the number of failures. On the contrary, only nine insolven- 
cies occurred during the year ending October 31, 1909, six in I9I0, 
and so far as records for the year ending October 31, 1911, are complete, 
there are but seven additional ‘cases. Of course there have been other 
banks which have disappeared, ‘but these are accounted for by voluntary 
liquidation or by mergers or reorganizations. 


The credit men of Cincinnati announce that they are to lead off 
this year in the demand that there come into their ‘association every 
local concern eligible for membership. They have estimated that 
instead of a membership of 225, there should be between 400 and 500 
Cincinnati credit men enrolled. The meeting of October 12th was 
planned as the initial meeting, at which the ambitions of the officers 
of the association were to be explained. Every effort was to be made 
for a large attendance. Several members declared that Cincinnati 
should look forward to entertaining the convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men, but showed that this could not be thought 
of until the association more nearly represents the financial and com- 
mercial strength of the city. 


This is the time of year when the tendency is to increase stocks in 
preparation for winter and holiday trade, and this brings in its train a 
demand for increased credits. It is well for credit men to remember that 
retailers in many parts of the country have, in the last year or more, been 
struggling against adverse conditions, and that it is particularly appro- 
priate as they call for continued credit accommodation to ask for signed 
statements and secure fresh information from their other creditors. 
Apropos of this it is the general agreement among credit men that the 
blanks prepared by the National Association of Credit Men in connect.on 
with securing signed statements and exchanging credit information are 


the best published. If you have not seen samples, ask the National office 
to send you them. 


The United States treasury holds the largest stock of gold in 
existence, and undoubtedly the greatest accumulation in the history 
of the world. It stands at about $1,200,000,000, the rapidity of the 
process of accumulation being indicated by the fact that on February 
19, 1895, it stood at $93,918,170. The next greatest hoard at present 
existing is that of the Imperial Bank of Russia, which stood in Sep- 
tember at $640,000,000. The same month the Bank of England, the 
pivotal point of the financial world, held a stock of about $200,000,000 
of the yellow metal. But the gold supply of the Bank of England is 
the most effective reserve in the world, while our banking system 
is so defective in providing for the use of its reserve that we do 
not get the benefit of the superior strength of our resources. 
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It is reported that a number of Baltimoreans have formed them- 
selves into a committee to launch a “See America First” movement, 
and a convention is to be held in their city early next year to call 
nation-wide attention to what America has to offer travelers as 
against Europe. The idea has both a financial and patriotic motive, 
the former because the committee feels that it would be better for the 
country’s progress if a large portion of the $250,000,000 spent annually 
by Americans in European travel were spent here, that we would 
have much less trouble in keeping the balance of trade in our favor 
if we were better stay-at-homes. People will have their own opinions 
as to the influence which such a movement will have upon trans- 
Atlantic travel. 


You feel a little less confidence in yourself every time you let 
the man who makes a payment from five to fifteen days late, take 
advantage of the special discount given for ten days cash. You 
acknowledge to yourself this injustice to your house has more than 
an individual significance. You feel that every time you let the short 
payment go through you are suppressing a vital business principle, 
stunting its development, and therefore hurting every man engaged 
in the game of business. Just argue the matter out, and see if you 
can justify your action on good moral or business grounds, and 
then say whether the preaching about fighting a really big business 
abuse is all “poppycock.” If you decide that it is not, write the 
National office for information as to what the Association has been 
trying to do to end the abuse of cash terms. 


Judge Hough of the United States District Court of the southern 
district of New York has rendered an important decision regarding 
the surrender to the receiver of all books of the bankrupt. In a case 
which came before him early in the present month, a demand was 
made upon the bankrupts for the surrender of their books, this 
demand being refused except on the condition that the receiver agree 
that the books should be used for the purpose of civil administra- 
tion only, and not be used for criminal prosecution. Attorneys for 
the receiver insisted that under a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, bankrupts are obliged to surrender their books even 
though they contained incriminating evidence, and Judge Hough 
promptly ordered the books in this case surrendered without quali- 
fication or condition. 


The National Association of Credit Men was represented by 
Vice-president Chas. E. Meek at the forty-second annual meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, held October 
4th and sth, at Chicago. Mr. Meek made an address in which he 
argued for more intelligent and persistent publicity on the part of 
insurance companies regarding the main cause of high premium 
rates, namely, preventable fire waste. Insurance men generally appre- 
ciate the value of the Credit Men’s Association in popularizing this 
subject, and take frequent opportunity to recognize the Association 
in their public meetings and press notices. In his new field of work, 
Mr. Meek has not been able to lose interest in the fight for better fire 
conditions in which he took so active a part while secretary of this 
organization. 
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The meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association held last 
month, at which were entertained several directors of the National 
Association, presented a striking illustration of the numerous inter- 
ests in which credit men in association are taking a vital part. Though 
there were six or seven speakers, not only was there no repetition of 
ideas, but an entire absence of duplication in subjects. One speaker 
dwelt particularly upon the investigation and prosecution plans of 
the Association, another upon the importance of extending the credit 
exchange system, another spoke of the bankruptcy law and how the 
attacks upon it must be frustrated, another spoke of the laws of the 
various states as regards banking, and so it went, each man emphasiz- 
ing points of incalculable importance to our commercial welfare. 
Can there be any doubt that the country needs such a virile national 
institution as the credit men have established? 


At the September 29th meeting of the Syracuse Association of 
Credit Men the Credit Co-operation Committee, B. O. Forknall, chair- 
man, was in charge, the purpose of the meeting being to discuss the 
advantages of establishing an interchange bureau in Syracuse and to en- 
lighten the membership as to the advantages of such bureau. There 
was sent out a few days before the meeting to each member a pamphlet 
on “The Interchange Bureau by One who has Tested its Possibilities 
and Limitations,” being a paper written by H. E. Smith of the Columbus 
Association of Credit Men. Mr. Forknall spoke of the methods pursued 
by different bureaus connected with the organization. It was decided 
that the work could not be undertaken at Syracuse unless fifty members 
could be secured and Mr. Forknall’s committee was authorized to call 
upon the membership in general for support of an interchange depart- 
ment on these terms. 


Members of the Association who wish to acquaint themselves thor- 
oughly with the plan of banking and currency reform thus far worked 
out by the National Monetary Commission, may secure from the National 
office a pamphlet prepared by the currency committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association, which contains both the plan of the National Mone- 
tary Commission and modifications thereto proposed by the Bankers’ As- 
sociation, the modified plan having been approved by the executive com- 
mittee of that association as “practical, fundamentally sound, comprehen- 
sive and corrective of all the principal defects of our present banking and 
currency system.” This pamphlet read in connection with the addresses 
presented at the last convention of our Association by James B. Forgan 
and Robert W. Bonynge, as found in the July BULLETIN, will give a very 
intelligent understanding of the monetary questions with which Congress 
will be called upon to deal this winter. 


Business men and bankers have been noting with great satis- 
faction the steady increase in the export trade of this country. In 
August last we sold more goods for export than were ever before 
sold by the United States in that month, and every month thus far 
in I911 except the month of July has shown a similarly gratifying 
record. The exports of manufactured commodities in August were 
particularly interesting, showing a money value of $8,000,000 in 
excess of our exports of like commodities in August, 1910. In the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1911, manufactured products to the 
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value of $900,000,000 were exported, and for the first time in our 
history our exports of manufactured products equalled exports of 
agricultural products including even cotton. All this is extraordinary 
and astonishing, when we look back to conditions as they were even 
so short a period as five years, when the value of our agricultural 
products made that of manufactured products look quite insignificant. 


The adjustment bureau of the St. Louis association was recently 
called into a case in which certain jobbers who were creditors had 
sent word to the balance of the creditors that they had purchased 
the debtor’s stock, invoiced at about $10,000, for the sum of $5,800, 
and that this money had been placed in the bank for distribution 
among those who proved their claims within a given time. Because 
some creditors felt that the matter was not altogether straight, they 
got the bureau to investigate; it found that, instead of there being 
about $10,000 worth of merchandise, there was approximately $16,000. 
The bureau discovered also that thé method employed in connection 
with taking the inventory was to reduce the quantity of each article 
as well as the cost price. The case was at once put into bankruptcy 
for the purpose of beginning a criminal prosecution of the offenders, 
for the bureau felt that so despicable an attempt to put through a 
dishonest deal called for drastic action. 


Members are asked to take notice that the Nationa! office 
will be unable to supply, hereafter, copies of bound Bulletins. 
for any year but 1910, and there are but few of these on hand. 
The price is $1.25 delivered. A member of the Association 
who had postponed too long his decision to buy one of the 
earlier years, writes to the National office that he would be 
. willing to pay at least twice the usual price if he could get this 
volume. Much to his disappointment, a reply had to be 
made that he was too late. 


Among the numerous activities of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Association may be cited its effort to call the attention of retailers 
to the unfairness of speculating in real estate with moneys which 
rightfully belong to their creditors, this speculation being made 
possible through the holding up of payments beyond due date. The 
association is urging upon its members to use their influence with 
customers to insist upon their disposing of such real estate as does 
not legitimately belong to their business, where the holding of such 
means that the retailer’s interests are too thinly spread out to be 
available in case of unforeseen conditions which might tend to con- 
tract credit. It is well recognized that there is constant temptation 
on the part of business men in rapidly developing regions to spread 
out their interests beyond the point where they can give them per- 
sonal attention, and this is always an element of great danger, to 
which credit men selling in such districts must give special, constant 
attention. 


_ People forget that the doctrine of reducing rates of insurance 
in consideration of the installation of proper protective devices 
extends to other lines of insurance than fire. For instance, bank burglary 
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insurance companies make allowances in rates for certain classes of 
approved safes, and also in mercantile risks for burglar alarms and 
other automatic appliances; liability insurance companies recommend 
the installation of safety devices to protect the worker. In accident 
insurance, if a risk is impaired, the premium is lowered to meet the 
extra contingency. In life insurance, we find the principle, for if 
an applicant is a sub-standard risk or engaged in an extraordinarily 
dangerous pursuit, or is going to a tropical country, he is in all 
probability charged for the extra hazard incurred. In fidelity bond, 
plate glass insurance, etc., we find the same study of hazard and 
sliding scale of rates depending thereon. All insurance, therefore, 


is a problem of averages under certain classes of conditions and 
circumstances. 


A. close student of the practical problems of establishing an 
export trade, states that, amazing as it may sound, there are literally 
hundreds of American manufacturers who have been victimized by 
extending credits to ingenious swindlers who mail widely sample 
orders, using an impressive letter-head, and offering to make a trial 
of manufacturers’ goods provided small sample shipments were made 
on open account. American manufacturers would probably go a 
long way toward protecting themselves against such impostors by 
securing from the Bureau of Manufactures, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, a copy of the World Trade Directory, published 
by that bureau. This directory is a compilation of 125,000 names 
of foreign merchants supplied by consular offices of the United 
States. These names are of individuals and firms most likely to 
buy American manufactures. While this directory does not pretend 
to be a rating book, yet, made up as it is, from data gathered by 


disinterested representatives of the government, the list must prove 
a useful guide. It might be added that, besides the names, are given 
directions as to catalogues, duties on advertising matter, co-operation 
with our consuls, foreign tariffs, etc., and all this information can be 
had for the sum of $5.00, by sending an order directly to the Bureau 
of Manufactures at Washington. 


The paragraph appearing in the BULLETIN in the last two or three 
months on the subject of bad check laws (relating to giving checks 
against insufficient funds for the purpose of securing money or goods 
on credit), has attracted very wide attention among credit men, some 
expressing the feeling that every state should have among its statutes 
precisely such laws on this subject as those of Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. The National office will probably give considerable attention during 
the coming year to this subject, but it is fair to say that there has not 
yet been much experience with the law before the courts, and also in 
some states at least, it is well to appreciate how the prosecuting attorneys 
of the state feel toward threats of criminal prosecution made for th« 
purpose of collecting a debt. The law has been found of great practica’ 
utility, as reported by credit men in the two states named above. Th: 
custom apparently is for creditors to enclose a copy of the law wit! 
demand upon the debtor who has given a bad check to replace it wit! 
a good one, and this probably is the least a creditor can do in takin: 
advantage of the law, but the first thing for a creditor to do is to ascer 
tain whether or not a threat of criminal prosecution for the purpose o/ 
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collecting such a debt might be inferred in the communication accom- 
panying a copy of the law. He might discover that the threat implied 
in such action would find its offset in taking the chance of action for 
damage for malicious prosecution. If the use of the bad check law 
leads into this danger its advantage is to a large extent lost. 


Through a special legacy the Graduates School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University is to undertake the assembling, 
classifying and analyzing of data touching all phases of the retail 
boot and shoe business for the purpose of determining, if possible, 
upon standards of store efficiency, looking to the increased advantage 
and profit of the business. Attention is to be directed mainly to such 
matters as best buying methods, the normal stock turn, percentage 
of profit to be expected from each division of the sales program, the 
advertising cost per dollar of sales, the loss on credit sales and the 
minimum ratio of capital through gross sales. Standards based upon 
this investigation will be made for each ten or twelve types of boot 
and shoe establishments, these standards representing the average of 
the best in each group. Through this investigation it is expected 
that the retailer will be able to learn whether his advertising expense 
is too high, whether his stock turn is too low or his credit losses 
above the average, and defects in his organization may be reduced or 
remedied. Dean Gay of the Graduates School is working particu- 
larly with the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL SHOE 
DEALERS as well as with the leading manufacturers and jobbers 
in the boot and shoe trade. This is one of the most remarkable 
developments in the new efficiency movement and Dean Gay should 
receive the heartiest co-operation from every individual and organiza- 
tion which can possibly contribute anything to the research which 
he is undertaking. 


The collection agency business seems to be a study by itself. There 
is something new cropping out regarding the business every little while, 
which is the reason credit men should not enter into contracts with such 
agencies until they have secured all possible information regarding them. 
Some. collection agencies make a three-year contract. One of these 
companies that now has such a contract formerly had a one-year 
arrangement with its clients; afterward this agency made it two years 
with the privilege of giving an additional year’s service if it had not 
collected the amount guaranteed. Now, it is quite a coincidence that 
a change to a three-year contract makes it impossible after that time 
for certain forms of criminal action to be brought, on account of the 
statutes of limitations, and the average credit man -does not find out in 
time to bring action, if he is so minded, before the expiration of the 
third year. This new development has been learned by parties who have 
tried to invoke the government’s aid in a certain case. Here is an addi- 
tional reason for members being careful in making contracts on three- 
year terms. But there is another point calling for special care, and that 
is regarding letters of recommendation to collection agencies, and particu- 
larly those which furnish local service, because it has been found in some 
instances that letters so given and intended to speak well of the local 
service have been used to get parties in other cities to make contracts 
for a service that is altogether different, and which has not proven satis- 
factory to a very large number of firms. There are unfortunately a few 
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concerns in some of our cities which have given letters of commendation 
to unworthy collection agencies, and these reflect seriously on the firm, 
because through these letters they are assisting the agency to defraud 
merchants in other cities. It must also be remembered that some of 
the agencies are not very particular about using letters of recent date, 
letters of commendation which perhaps were earned several years ago, 
and which credit men would not for a moment consent to being used now, 
being used to get new business. 


Increasing specialization in credit work has made it necessary to 
eequip the credit department with new and better tools, and one such is 
‘offered in a brief and authoritative treatise on the bankruptcy law, 
‘entitled “A Business Man’s Manual of Bankruptcy Law,” written by the 
well-known bankruptcy authority, Harold Remington, author of “Rem- 
ington on Bankruptcy.” No one knows better than Mr. Remington the 
-vexations and perplexities with which the credit man too often approaches 
failure cases. He has a hazy notion that if he could master these per- 
yplexities he could get better results, and this is undoubtedly true. It is 
tthe all too common ignorance of the credit man with reference to bank- 
ruptcy procedure and his rights and duties under the bankruptcy act that 
makes failure cases cost him a greater loss than he needs to save suffered. 
Mr. Remington takes up in plain and popular language, free from all 
technicalities, the main questions with which the credit man has to deal, 
illuminating them in such way as his breadth of experience and training 
peculiarly fit him. In this volume will be found expressed in simple, 
straightforward style a discussion of such questions as “The Allowability 
of Claims,” “The Correct Manner of Proving Debts,” “The Rights of 
Secured Creditors,” “The Things Necessary to be Proved in Order to 
Set Aside Preferences,” “Questions Pertaining to the Examination of 
Bankrupts and Witnesses,” “The Rights of Lienholders,” “Opposition 
to Discharge,” “Dividends,” “Composition,” “False Statements in Writ- 
ing,” etc. One of the most important chapters deals with the interesting 
question of attorneys’ fees in bankruptcy proceedings, a chapter which 
ought to inspire credit men to demand greater fairness in this rhatter. 
The book speaks of the advantage of the trustee in bankruptcy being an 
experienced business man, and points out what are the duties of the 
trustee, and what are his powers. The price of this treatise has been 
placed at $3, undoubtedly a low figure considering the immensity of the 
work involved. The publishers are, Bankruptcy Book Concern, 150 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“BURNING SUBJECTS” 
IS THE TITLE OF SIX LEAFLETS ON FIRE INSURANCE 
Issued by the Association 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM ? 


THEY WILL SIMPLIFY YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 
PROBLEMS 





Meeting of the Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors of the National Association of Credit 
Men held its annual meeting September 25th, 26th and 27th at the 
offices of the Association at New York, with the following members 
present: President Harry New, Second Vice-President Charles E. 
Meek, Acting Secretary O. G. Fessenden, Curtis R. Burnett, Newman 
Essick, F. H. McAdow, L. B. McCausland, Geo. E. Melius, H. G. 
Moore, Arthur Parsons, A. W. Pickford, F. R. Salisbury, J. H. 
Scales, Wm. G. Walker. 

The board held five sessions, and disposed of a large amount of 
business, much of which had been referred to it by the Minneapolis 
convention. The most important subject discussed had to do with 
the work of the Investigation and Prosecution Committee, it being 
the final decision of the board that steps should be taken, without 
delay, to formulate a plan which would supplement and strengthen 
the effectiveness of the prosecution work as carried on by the local 
associations. Accordingly, it was voted to authorize the incoming 
committee to address the entire membership on the subject of creat- 
ing a national prosecution fund through voluntary subscriptions, it 
being the sincere hope of the board when this matter is taken up with 
the membership that it shall receive the careful consideration of the 
members individually and in their local bodies. 

So far as possible, the membership of the standing and special 
committees of the Association was determined upon, and there 
appears in this number of the BULLETIN a list of committees for 
1911-12. The committee chairmenships are as follows: Legislative 
Committee, J. H. Kentnor, Smith & Davis Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Bankruptcy Law Corhmittee, Chas. E. Meek, Fourth National Bank, 
New York, N. Y.; Adjustment Bureau Committee, S. J. Whitlock, 
Belding Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Membership Committee, Ira D. 
Kingsbury, L. Adler Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Mercantile 
Agency Committee, Chas. Bayly, Bayly-Allen Mercantile Co., Den- 
ver, Colo.; Credit Co-operation Committee, J. W. McHose, McHose 
& Pardoe, Fargo, N. D.; Business Literature Committee, H. G. Barbee, 
Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Credit Department 
Methods Committee, Alexander Wall, First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee, Wis.; Investigation and Prosecution Committee, 
W. M. Pattison, W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Fire 
Insurance Committee, J. A. Dick, James A. Dick Co., El Paso, Texas; 
Banking and Currency Committee, J. H. King, American National 
Bank, Hartford, Conn.; Federal Incorporation Law, J. H. Cowan, 
Claiborne, Tate & Cowan, Knoxville, Tenn.; Uniform Exemption 
Laws, S. G. Rosson, Mercantile Securities Co., Baltimore, Md.; Uni- 
formity in State Laws, J. L. McWhorter, McWhorter, Hutton & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Most of the questions taken up by the board were ordered referred 
for action to these committees, who will throughout the year report to 
the membership plans and progress. 

Another matter discussed carefully by the board was the attitude 
of certain business organizations in opposition to the national bank- 
ruptcy law. It was the unanimous feeling of the board that it is the 
duty of thé National Association of Credit Men to do all in its power to 
correct abuses of the law and overcome all reasonable basis of complaint 
against it. It was decided, therefore, that the Bankruptcy Law Com- 
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mittee during the coming year should give special attention to evils which 
had been allowed to creep into bankruptcy practice, the feeling being 
that it would be a distinct calamity to the great mercantile interests of 
the country and would bring highly chaotic conditions to allow the 
national bankruptcy law to give way to numerous state insolvency laws. 

In order to cement more closely the various local associations 
of credit men, it was decided to call upon every director of the National 
Association to visit the local associations situated nearest his home, the 
purpose being to have a representative of the National Association visit 
every local association during the coming year. 

The board had before it invitations from the local associations at 
Boston, Salt Lake City, Toledo and Detroit, to bring the next annual 
convention of the Association to these cities. After careful discussion 
it was decided that Boston was the logical point to hold the 1912 con- 
vention, the exact date in the month of June to be determined upon in 
conference by the officers of the National Association and the members 
of the Boston association. 

Before the directors separated, they were entertained by the Credit 
Men’s Associations of New York, Newark and Boston, accounts of the 


meetings in the last-named cities being reported under local association 
notes. 


The Association's Field of Operations has Expanding 
Boundaries 


At the beginning of each Association year, the BULLETIN has taken 
pleasure in publishing some of the messages of the presidents of local 
associations of credit men to their members which express with a little 


more than the usual conciseness and appreciation, the work which the 
Association has done, and that which remains for it to do. That man 
is not fitted to lead others who has not a clear view of the goal of his 
leadership and a well thought out plan of how he and his followers are 
to get there. Certainly no one is fitted to lead an association of credit 
men who feels that its work is any more than begun, and that is the 
striking phase of the communication here presented from the pen of 
President William H. Grimes of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men. He says to his fellow members: 


“As we begin another year of our Association work, let us realize 
that, marked as have been the progress and accomplishments of our 
organization, both of the national body and of our local association, 
our field of activity has by no means remained the same. While cer- 
tain phases of the work may seem to have been successfully carried 
out, we are confronted every year by new problems whose impor- 
tance to credit givers is added justification for the existence of our 
organization. While our earlier years seem to have been given more 
particularly to harmonizing and broadening the relations of credit 
men in their dealings with one another, the later work has been to 
take hold of questions of importance to the business world at large, 
and the result of these efforts has been the recognition of the Credit 
Men’s Association as a powerful factor in our present-day com- 
mercial life. One has but to read carefully the reports made by 
the standing committees at the annual conventions to realize the 
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splendid efforts being made for the betterment of business con- 
ditions. These annual reports reflect the progress made from year 
to year in the Association work, and it is our duty as a large and 
important branch of the national body to contribute to this progress 
by serious, earnest work on the part of our corresponding local 
committees. The standing committees for this year have been care- 
fully selected and their personnel is a sufficient guarantee that sub- 
stantial results will be reported to our members. To secure these 
results, however, it is necessary that the committees receive the un- 
stinted support of all the members, and these few lines are intended 
as an earnest appeal for such support. The year now before us 
offers a splendid opportunity for growth in numbers and for material 
accomplishments along all the lines of activity in which we are in- 
terested. If your officers and committees receive the co-operation 
they need and deserve, they will hope to be able to point to this as 
one of the banner years of the Association.” 


The New York Credit Men’s Association Announces a 
Comprehensive Plan for Prosecuting 
Commercial Frauds 


The Investigation and Prosecution Committee of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association has issued an announcement of its plans for 
a systematic campaign against fraud in business transactions. As 
the members generally know, there are many other affiliated branches 
of the National Association which have for some time been working 


under a plan for the elimination of fraud, but the situation in New York 
has required more than the usual study because of the immense variety 
of interests represented in the association which has made it difficult to 
fix upon a system which would treat all interests fairly. The report 
of the committee is as follows: 

The Prosecution Committee of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion has formulated its plans for the employment of the prosecution fund 
to which the association’s members will shortly be asked to contribute. 
The work will be sufficiently comprehensive to interest and benefit the 
great variety of business represented in the association’s membership. 
The plans are based upon the belief that commercial fraud ts systemati- 
cally practiced in certain of its phases by persons who make such opera- 
tions their regular business. 

There is a firm and fixed conviction in the minds of the members of 
the committee that spasmodic criminal prosecutions of individuals are not 
sufficiently effective in overcoming business frauds operated upon a 
systematic scheme: the scheme itself must be made the subject of investi- 
gation and study in order to effect a proper diagnosis of the trouble and 
the administration of a remedy. An isolated case as a rule merely shows 
the effects of a fraudulent scheme without disclosing sufficiently for 
corrective purposes the plan underlying the scheme. The collection of 
data concerning fraudulent operations from a large variety of sources 
would furnish material upon which to base a systematic campaign for the 
elimination of the evil as well as the punishment of the perpetrators. The 
New York Credit Men’s Association, because of the large number of busi- 
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ness interests constituting its membership and the confidence of that 
membership in its management, is conceded to be best adapted to under- 
take and successfully consummate the plan for the ascertaining of facts 
and the providing of remedies. 

Many firms take the position that they would rather suffer a small 
loss as the victim of fraud than to take upon themselves the burden of 
investigation of the facts and action looking to the protection of others 
or even of themselves against a similar occurrence, and it is only when 
the sufferer from such fraud is seriously damaged that he turns aside 
from the routine of his business work to seek redress. This is particu- 
larly the case in the average small bankruptcy case that has the taint of 
fraud, and such bankrupts, encouraged by the creditor’s apparent in- 
difference to his own interests in invoking the bankruptcy act to rid 
him of his just obligations, starts anew without having had anything 
proved against his record. 

It is also the case with those who suffer by the fraudulent convey- 
ance in bulk of their goods in fraud of creditors when the individual’s 
creditor’s interests are small, though the aggregate amount is large. 
When the creditor does act he seldom reaches beyond the debtor to the 
inducing cause of the debtor’s dereliction. It may be that the creditor 
ascertains that the debtor sold out to a “cash buyer” who in turn disposed 


. of the goods through an auctioneer; as far as the facts of the particular 


case are disclosed the buyer and the auctioneer are comparative stran- 
gers and it is made to appear that the case is their first dealing with each 
other, whereas it is probable, and almost certain, that that particular 
“cash buyer” and auctioneer have been engaged regularly and systemati- 
cally together in many similar operations. In fact, this type of buyer 
and auctioneer depend upon such fraudulent operations for their sub- 
sistence. Such auctioneers seem to have no difficulty in being re-licensed 
from year to year, nothing being brought to the attention of the authori- 
ties upon which to refuse a license. 

The committee’s plan is to establish a COMPLAINT BUREAU 
under the direct charge and control of counsel for the Association, and 
to invite from all the members of the Association complaints of any 
grievances coming within the scope set forth below. For this purpose 
printed forms with appropriate blanks will be prepared and furnished to 
the members upon which to make a confidential report to the counsel of 
their complaints. Each complaint will receive the attention of the counsel 
immediately upon its receipt, and will be investigated by his office. 

If the members take advantage of this opportunity and place on 
record with the COMPLAINT BUREAU every case of palpable fraud, 
or even of suspicion, this data will be properly and scientifically systema- 
tized, indexed and arranged, and in time the Association will be in pos- 
session of facts upon which proper action for the checking and correct- 
ing of abuses can be taken. The members are to be encouraged to make 
complaints even though the specific facts which they may furnish are 
not sufficient in themselves to warrant action, because such facts when 
collated with other data obtained from similar complaints from other 
parties, if not used for criminal prosecution, may be available for use 


in securing enactment of suitable laws for the protection of business 
interests. 


It is not intended to have the COMPLAINT BUREAU used in 
any way for collection purposes or to answer questions of law involving 
the business of the members. 
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Complaints will be invited in the following matters: 


BANKRUPTCY. 

FRAUDULENT DEBTORS. 

FALSE WRITTEN FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
AUCTIONEERS. 

COLLECTION AGENTS. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LAWS AFFECTING BUSI- 
NESS INTERESTS. 


The scope of the committee’s work under each of these headings 
will receive consideration and full explanation in subsequent publica- 
tions of the BULLETIN, and it is hoped that our members will seriously 
consider the plans for the use of the prosecution fund as above outlined 
and as will be further detailed in the BULLETIN in the near future, so 
that the subscriptions, which will be asked for shortly, will be made by 
our members with a thorough appreciation of the excellent purposes for 
which the fund will be used. 


Deh y o 


PROSECUTING COMMITTEE, 


W. F. VossELer, 
J. H. Ernstern, 
Geo. C. Haicu, 
H. C. SEAMAN, 
Wao. CrANE ANpREwS, Chairman. 


Missing Debtors. 


Those listed here are reported as missing. Any information regard- 
ing their whereabouts should be sent to the National office: 

Isley Brothers, formerly of Lawson, Mo.; 

G. W. Long or G. W. Long & Co., Uniontown, Ala. ; 

S. H. Gottdiemer, 228 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 

Case Van Inwegen and Lew Van Inwegen, Seattle, Wash. ; 

B. F. Bollen, formerly a contractor at Pueblo or Denver, Colo.; 

Leonhardt Miller, Wintergarden, Florida, said to have gone to 
North Carolina; 

A. M. Gordon, 2500 S. 1oth Street, Philadelphia, said to have re- 
moved to Plainfield, N. J.; 

Harold Phillip Feaman, formerly trading as Feaman Drug Co., 
Onarga, IIl.; 

R. Gotthelf, 1607 Eighteenth Street, Kansas City, Mo., said later to 
have gone to Hamilton or Cameron, Mo. ; 

Samuel Ellis, formerly in the shoe and furnishing business at 1421 
Eleventh Avenue, Altoona, Pa., and later at Duluth, Minn. ; 

John L. Harmon, formerly doing business as “The Outlet” at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., from which point he went to Phoenix, Ariz.; 

The Misses. L. & M. Joseph, Art Needlework, at 1132 Third 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., thought to have removed to California ; 

M. C. Field, doing a crockery and glassware business as Field & Co., 
in Detroit, Mich., later thought to have been located at Denver; 

J. H. Snoddy, Kansas City, Mo., last heard of at Terre Haute, Ind., 
from which point he is said to travel for a Terre Haute concern; 

D. Vournakis, formerly doing business at 130 Broadway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., as Virginia Peanut Company, said to have gone to Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Dates on which Legislatures Convene 


The Association’s interest in matters of legislation makes it of im- 
portance to have well in advance the dates when legislatures convene. 


As will be noticed 1912 is a year when comparatively few law-making 
bodies are in session. 


% 


Alabama ke oa No session 
Arizona Uncertain 
eee No session 
EE ESE ee eee ee No session 
CS ners 
Connecticut Yo session 
SMI, «Wii's Cetlanibs ict No session 
District of Columbia . December 4, I9II 
Florida .No session 
Georgia June 26, 1912 
Idaho oeee--e NO Session 
Illinois October 2, 1911 (Special Session) 
Indiana .No session 
Iowa .No session 
BRE Vic cuunania aw biekiceek No session 
Kentucky January 1, 
Louisiana . May, 1912 
Maine 
Maryland January 3, 
Massachusetts January 3, 
DERCIIOR 6 osc c ccc ccns ccc edtO. SCS8100 
Minnesota No session 
Mississippi January 2, 
RNR ic bas, ccigti niee a ate weer No session 
Montana session 
Nebraska session 
Nevada Jo session 
New Hampshire session 
New Jersey January 9, 
New Mexico Uncertain 
New York . January 2, 
North Carolina ............No session 
North Dakota Yo session 
Ohio lo session 
NINN, 25S aiein elo ats edie No session 
IR tier at dh x eee giachte No session 
Pennsylvania Yo session 
Rhode Island ..January 2, 
South Carolina January 9, 
South Dakota No session 
Tennessee session 
Texas No session 
session 
Vermont session 
Virginia January 10, 
Washington No session 
West Virginia session 
Wisconsin session 
session 





Ten Per Cent. Cash Discount System—What it has Done 
in the Plumbing Supply Business 


By JoHN M. WEEKES, OF JOHN WEEKES & Son Co., WaTERTOWN, N. Y. 


The 10 per cent. cash discount plan is an attempt to simplify the 
prompt collection of accounts by making a very marked difference 
between the cost of goods paid for on due-date, and that for goods paid 
for after expiration of the date named in the terms of sale. 

Other, and less successful, attempts have been tried and none of 
these were a success. Credit bureaus have been established which have 
of course done a great deal of good. Different associations have clubbed 
together, credit insurance has made attempts, and with my concern have 
all proved unsuccessful, and have not aided us in any way in the col- 
lecting of our poor accounts. In the fall of 1895, the responsible master 
plumbers of Milwaukee, about twenty in number, requested a conference 
with the representatives of the various plumbing supply houses located 
there. At this conference the master plumbers presented their grievance, 
namely, that credit was altogether too cheap, which differently expressed 
meant that the jobbers were furnishing the working capital for the 
irresponsible master plumbers. This contention was only too true, and 
I believe that this arraignment might be made against the jobbers in 
practically every center. 

At the time of this conference, the Milwaukee jobbers had all sorts 
of outstanding accounts that were never balanced and which really 
represented capital which they had invested in the contracting business. 
To remedy this evil, the master plumbers of Milwaukee suggested to 
the jobbers that they extend a large cash discount to those people who 
were in a position to discount their business, so that it would be impossi- 
ble for the irresponsible plumber to compete unless he could take advan- 
tage of this large cash discount. Almost any irresponsible man can 
engage in the plumbing business by investing $50 and can get all the 
credit that he wants from the different jobbers. It has been proved 
that a man can start, say with $100, and in less than thirty days it is 
possible for him to attain credit and accumulate accounts of $5,000. 
This at first thought seems large, but it is true, and has come to my 
personal attention; and there is no question at all that this practice is 
working against the responsible master plumbers. The small irrespon- 
sible plumber has nothing to lose. He gets a large line of credit and 
can figure on any kind of a job, large or small. If he happens to figure 
correctly, he comes out even and he pays the jobber, but if he does not 
so figure the jobber is the loser. 

The proposition which the Milwaukee master plumbers put up to 
the jobbers resulted in the jobbers adopting the 10 per cent. cash dis- 
count’ system, which means that all goods sold to the Milwaukee master 
plumbers are subject to a cash discount of 10 per cent., if paid on or 
before the tenth of the month following the purchase. It means that a 
bill of goods which ordinarily would be billed out at $180, would be 
billed out at $200, or subject to a cash discount of $20. This system 
was adopted July 1, 1896, and I learn directly from one of the largest 
jobbers of Milwaukee, that it has worked out splendidly and far beyond 
their expectations. The system has saved them thousands upon thous- 
ands of dollars in reducing losses, to say nothing of the saving in the 
elimination of outstanding accounts which can be termed as capital in- 
vested in the contracting business. 
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I believe that Watertown is the first place to adopt this Io per cent. 
cash discount in the east. We have thought for some time past that it 
was a good system, and after giving the matter considerable thought 
my company decided to put it into effect. This we did, and I want to 
say that it is the system that presents the most nearly perfect means 
by which credits can be safely extended.. We have adopted the same 
system which has been used in Milwaukee some fifteen years and which 
is still in effect. At the time we began this system, we had a great many 
large balances due us, which it was impossible to close. We therefore 
took notes for the balances, so that all could start out on a new basis. It 
has taken some time to get these notes paid. We renewed them from 
time to time, accepting payments made in various amounts, and I want 
to state that of all the money which was owing us at the time we put 
this system into effect, every account to-day has been closed up, and in 
fact the plumbers of my city owe us nothing. It affords us much pleasure 
on the tenth of each month to have every account from our city plumbers 
balanced. Further I would state that apparently it is as much of a 
pleasure for our customers to pay in this manner as it is for us to have 
them. 

We allow this 10 per cent. discount for the preceding month’s busi- 
ness and in case the customer fails to take advantage of the discount, 
the account become due net in sixty days. In case a customer does not 
take advantage of the 10 per cent. the second month, we place him on a 
strictly cash basis, and all goods must be paid for before they are de- 
livered. This system was never intended to be entirely for the benefit 
of the jobbers, but also to aid the master plumbers to do business on 
a more profitable basis. It was not even thought of by the jobbers. 
It was thought out by a few of the responsible master plumbers. It 
has been of course a great benefit to the jobbers, but it has certainly 
benefitted equally the plumbing fraternity. It has made genuine busi- 
ness men out of a great many of them, and the financial end of their 
business because of this system receives fully as much attention as the 
practical end. When negotiating contracts they impress their clients 
with the fact that they must have prompt settlements of account, and this 
feature also interests the architect who appreciates the necessity of issu- 
ing estimates on their jobs promptly. 

Some of you may say that we must have lost a lot of business, but 
I reply we did not. We lost business which was undesirable; we lost 
those who could not pay their bills less 10 per cent. on the tenth of the 
month, but the trade from the better class increases all the time, rather 
than diminishes. The jobber has for some time past been too eager to get 
business. One jobber was afraid that his neighbor would get orders 
that he considered rightfully belonged to him, and this is the means which 
the irresponsible man takes of getting the enormous credit which he is 
not in any way entitled to. I have received numerous requests from 
customers in the smaller towns, who were familiar with the workings 
of this 10 per cent. proposition in Watertown, N. Y., asking that some 
such plan be adopted whereby they also could receive a like benefit. 

When we first attempted to inaugurate this plan, it was accepted by 
all our master plumbers as a good thing, and they all helped us perfect 
the same. They saw at once that they were as much interested as we 
ourselves ; they saw that it was more beneficial to them than it was to 
the jobber. So it is not a deal whereby the jobber makes an enemy of 
the master plumber, but a deal whereby you make better and closer 
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friends of those you are dealing with. Cash business, it has been said, 
makes long friends, and this has proven absolutely true. Old scores 
such as claims and complaints are settled promptly and not allowed to 
drag along, all of which tends to make pleasanter business relations with 
customers. 

It would seem to me, that when the trade is all so much interested 
in this proposition, that it would be an easy matter for any jobber to 
institute this very same Io per cent. deal in the different cities. I ask 
whether or not you think that the present matter of giving credits is 
the right one, if the time has not arrived when we should give the mat- 
ter of credit a great deal of consideration. For the past twenty years 
we have been trying to perfect the selling end of our business. 
We have employed the best men that we could employ. We have taken 
the best men in our offices and put them on the road in order to secure 
more business. Certainly great advances have been made along these 
lines, but the condition of credits remains the same, and very little 
thought has been given to improving the system of extending credits. 

The 10 per cent. cash discount proposition may look like a radical 
step, but those who have adopted it state that their losses are almost 
nothing and that their business has increased rather than diminished ; 
this is true of my house, and if jobbers would but consider this more 
seriously and earnestly, and put their shoulders to the wheel and insti- 
tute the same kind of a system in the different cities, it would only be a 
matter of a year or so before we jobbers would have the whole country 
on this 10 per cent. basis. Unless we take strenuous measures in regard 
to extending credits, our losses are bound to be larger rather than less, 
and when we get some such system as I have outlined adopted through- 
out the community it will be a pleasure to do business. I hope that 
each of you will give this great matter of extending credits some very 


careful thought, and that in the near future we may all enjoy the bene- 
fits to be derived from a cash business. Cheap credit must be eliminated 
and I feel sure we have the solution in the ten per cent. dicount system. 


Four Points of Vantage—Honors and Substantial Reward 
Come to the Credit Man who Gains Them 


There is wisdom in tact, harmony in diplomacy, progress in initia- 
tive and profit in despatch,—if we use them rightly. 

We should not interpret tact as deceit, diplomacy as submission, 
initiative as unwarranted act, or despatch as reckless haste. 

Wisdom in tact? Yes, a wise tact—a legitimate straightforward, 
honest use of tact—not a cunning deceit. 

To secure harmony we must use diplomacy, but this does not mean 
that we should submit to imposition and unwarranted claims for the sake 
of pleasing the customer. A customer being riled we should use quiet 
persuasion and reasonable argument—the customer still irate and un- 
yielding, firmly but courteously, stand for our rights. 

We should cultivate initiative, but thoughtfully and with good war- 
rant, particularly in attempting progressive reforms—be sure the evils 
we attempt to remedy really exist. 

Despatch rightly applied establishes a source of great profit—not a 
“haste that makes waste,” but prompt, rational action that saves waste, 
gains time both for the seller and his customer. 

W. L. BRowNELL, 
Treasurer Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 
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Getting the Money the Important End of the Business 


(One of our great hardware merchants declares that the conundrum 
as to the success of a business is solved in the collection department, and 
that retailers must be made to understand this. From his earliest busi- 
ness experience, this merchant tells how the importance of close col- 
lections was impressed upon him.) 

My first job in a retail hardware store was not dusting showcases 
and shining stoves, as many an apprentice boy starts, but it consisted in 
corralling as many bright, silvery dollars as possible from “slow pay” 
customers. 

Here was a hardware merchant who considered getting the money 
of more importance just at that particular time than keeping the glass 
showcases polished. We got the money. We collected hundreds of 
dollars within a few weeks in small accounts that made up a total not 
to be despised. 

The hardest man to collect a bill from is the one who sends his boy 
down to the store for a hammer or a rake or some other small article 
and asks to have it charged. The account amounts only to about 50 
cents and the customer soon forgets all about it. Month after month 
the hardwareman sees that account, and many others just like it, staring 
him in the face. Yet he hesitates to offend a possible customer by being 
too urgent. 

So he lets two or three months slide by without sending a bill. 
Then he mails one and the man who gets it, a well-meaning chap no 
doubt, makes a mental note of the account and vows that he will pay 
it the first time he is near the hardware store. But it is a small matter 
and he forgets it again. 

In just this manner many small accounts, and some large ones, drag 
along for months and during this time, perhaps, the merchant is paying 
interest on money borrowed from the bank or is unable to discount his 
bills. 

A system for taking care of small accounts like this is one of the 
best things a merchant can have. One retailer has devised a plan that 
brings in such small accounts without much difficulty. 

In sending out statements of small accounts this firm first uses a 
rubher stamp, which calls special attention to the account as follows: 

“The above is a statement of your account to date. Our business 
necessitates a great number of small accounts, which in the aggregate 
amount to quite a sum. By remitting at once it will save us considerable 
work and expense in sending statements. The favor will be appreciated.” 

On some accounts a stamp is used reading as follows: 

“PAST DUE! This account has no doubt escaped your notice. 
Kindly favor us with a remittance by return mail and oblige.” 

When statements with these appendages fail to bring results different 
tactics are used. The firm has a series of three form letters which are 
sent out to delinquent customers at intervals of a few weeks. The first 
letter reads as follows: 

“We are adjusting our outstanding obligations and find it necessary 
to ask those indebted to us to help us out. We do not wish to incon- 
venience you, but if you can render us a little assistance it will be greatly 
appreciated. 


“Thanking you in advance for any remittance, no matter how small.” 
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_ If this letter fails to bring results a second letter, reading as follows, 
is sent out: 

“According to our books we find, for some unknown reason, you 
are delaying payment on your account with us. 

“We are willing to extend favors as far as possible, but owing to 
the large amount of accounts we have standing out—which amount to 
quite a sum—we find it necessary to ask you to meet yours at once. In 
—e this we are asking nothing more of you than our creditors ask 
of us. 

“If for some reason you are unable to meet same at present, kindly 
advise us and we will gladly extend you longer time. 

“Kindly give this your immediate attention.” 

Letter No. 3 is seldom used, the first two usually bringing the de- 
sired results. The third letter is resorted to only in cases of extreme 
necessity. It is more brusque than the other letters. It reads as follows: 

“We note that we have not heard from you in regard to the account 
sent you, which looks very strange to us. 

“According to our books you are indebted to us to the amount of 
$——, which please call and settle, or make satisfactory arrangements 
for payment of same at once. 


“We do not wish to make you any costs, but if you compel us to 
it will be your own fault. 


“We owe you no ill will and ask nothing more of you than our 
creditors ask of us.” 


Get the Correct Name of the New Customer. 


It frequently occurs that credit men or their assistants in making 
inquiry of the mercantile agency for reports concerning a corporation, 
firm or individual, do not spell the name of the party inquired about cor- 
rectly. Often they give incorrect initials or address. Errors of this 
nature prevent prompt action and delay transmission of reports. It is a 
simple matter for a salesman to have the purchaser sign his order in full, 
i. e-—Henry Jones & Co., or the correct corporate style, if a corporation, 
or if an individual, James Smith, not J. Smith. The agency reporter 
then knows whom to call for and also, in the case of an individual, who 
is supposed to be the responsible person. Many houses have ruled that 
the salesman must have the purchaser sign his order in full, while others 
open the account simply Smith. It is not enough to give the initial of 
the first name, as James Smith might be married and have assigned the 
business secretly to his wife Julia or his sister Jeannette. 

Trade styles are often used which are not registered, and although 
that fact is known to some houses, the merchandise is billed and account 
stands in the unregistered trade style. 

If the purchaser be a woman, married, her huband’s first name 
should be given in full. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to giving the agency all 
possible information as a foundation to work on and in giving the name 
of a purchaser in full, duplicity will sometimes be revealed. 
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Fire Prevention Day 


At last governments are giving attention to the excessive fire waste 
of the American people, which is perhaps the most hopeful sign in the 
campaign which a few individuals and associations have been undertaking 
in the last decade. The most striking feature of this recognition is the 
setting aside of what is known as “Fire Prevention Day” by proclamation 
of the governors of certain states. For instance, the governors of 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio and Utah named October 9th, and the 
governors of Michigan, Montana and Iowa are to take similar action, 
but have not fixed upon a certain date. It is too early for the BULLETIN 
to report upon the amount of attention which was given to the gov- 
ernors’ proclamations, but it was the expectation that the mayors 
of the principal cities would call upon their fellow-citizens to observe 
the day by a general cleaning up of rubbish and removal of particu- 
larly hazardous conditions, and it was planned that special instruc- 
tion be given the children of the public schools as to the individual 
responsibility in the destruction of property by fire. 

The proclamation of the governor of Illinois is particularly interest- 
ing because of its reference to the fact that the year 1911 is the fortieth 
anniversary of the fire which came so near destroying the city of Chicago. 
Governor Deneen’s proclamation is therefore given: 


To the People of the State of Illinois, Greeting: 


The serious attention of all the people of the state of Illinois is called 
to the tremendous fire waste, which is increasing year by year and 
becoming more and more appalling within the United States and the 
state’of Illinois. Last year the loss of property by fire in the United 
States was $234,470,650. and of this tremendous burden of fire waste 
the people of the state of Illinois were called on to bear eleven million 
dollars. The increase in the fire waste in the state of Illinois last year 
over the preceding one amounted to more than one million dollars. 

The loss of property by the red plague of fire was not the only loss 
sustained. Statistics gathered by the United States Geological Survey 
in 1907 and drawn from a little more than one-third of our population 
gives the loss of life from fire as 1,449 and the number of injured as 
5,654. If the buildings consumed by fire during the year 1907 were 
placed on a lot of sixty-five foot frontage each they would line both sides 
of a street extending from New York to Chicago, and at every thousand 
feet of this street of desolation would be found an injured person and 
at every three-quarters of a mile the charred remains of a human being 
who had been burned to death. 

Since 1903 five fires alone, the Collinwood school house, the Boyer- 
town moving picture show, the Iroquois Theater, the Steamer General 
Slocum and the Asch building in New York gave a total of more than 
2,100 deaths by fire. All of the European nations have created special 
departments to preserve and conserve the properties of their people. The 
result of this effort is clearly shown by contrasting the conditions in Europe 
and the conditions in our own country. In 1910 thirteen of the largest 
cities of Germany, with a combined population of five and one-half 
millions, suffered a fire loss of $1,067,205. Five American cities, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis and San Francisco, with a combined 
population of 100,000 less, suffered a fire loss during the same period 
of nearly $15,000,000. The city of New York last year suffered a fire 
loss of five times the loss of London and nine times that of Paris. In 
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Berlin, a city of about equal size of Chicago, the average fire loss is 
$150,000, while in Chicago the annual property loss by fire for the past 
five years has been about forty-seven times as much. 

Between 1901 and 1910 the per capita loss to every man, woman 
and child in the United States was $2.71 for this fire waste, while the 
European was paying thirty-three cents and the German for his part 
paid but nineteen cents. Between 1900 and 1909 the population of the 
United States increased 73 per cent., while the fire loss increased 134 
per cent. 

It is not alone sufficient to equip departments to put out fires once 
they are started, but the essential is to equip departments which will 
prevent the starting of fires. Some sixteen states have given much 
thought to the creating of a department to deal with this tremendous 
fire waste problem and to conserve the properties of our people as the 
various State Boards of Health conserve the life and health of our 
people. Illinois has taken an advance step along this line by creating 
the Department of the State Fire Marshal. The great work to be done 
by this department is looking to the prevention of losses by fire by intel- 
ligent investigation and prosecution of arson and its kindred crimes, by 
judicious inspection and the correction of conditions hazardous to the 
lives and property of our people and by such publicity as will show the 
necessity of awakening a sense of individual responsibility in the improve- 
ment of property and in the exercise of greater care and caution in the 
use of same. , 

The loss by fire is an irretrievable one, increasing the burden of 
taxation directly to the property owners who insure, and indirectly to 
the people at large in the loss of taxes on burned property. A loss by 
fire is a loss forever. 

Now, therefore, it is most earnestly recommended that the day of 
October 9, 1911, which is the fortieth anniversary of the great Chicago 
fire, be set aside this year and be known throughout the state as Illinois 
Fire Prevention Day. That owners of property be requested to give 
personal attention to the removal of all rubbish and debris from their 
premises; to set their heating appliances in safe and proper condition 
for winter use; that all chimneys and flues be carefully examined and 
that the criminal carelessness in permitting the burning of rubbish and 
combustible refuse near adjoining buildings be discontinued; that the 
various Boards of Education throughout the state and those who are 
charged with the responsibility of the safety of school children and stu- 
dents and wards in hospitals shall use especial effort to protect the 
property and the lives from injury by fire, and it is especially recom- 
mended that city and village councils throughout the state shall observe 
Illinois Fire Prevention Day for the purpose of awakening the proper 
sense of responsibility of our people and minimize as much as possible 
the damage from fire by this terrible red plague within our state, and that 
the Boards of Education, public officials and teachers having the respon- 
sibility and care of the children, especially in public schools, shall set 
apart this day for the inauguration of fire drills and such instructions 
as it is possible to give in regard to fire hazards and the simple methods 
of fire prevention and rescue work, and that these fire drills be made 
a permanent feature and practiced at frequent intervals throughout the 
school year; and that the public press impress the importance of this 
movement upon our people. 

And taking into account these considerations for the welfare of our 
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state I hereby do proclaim the ninth day of October, 1911, to be known 
as Illinois Fire Prevention Day, and urge that it be so recognized and 
observed in all departments of the state and in all public and private 
institutions of learning and by all organizations and persons interested 
in the social and economic welfare of our people. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
to be atfixed the great seal of state at the capitol in the city of Spring- 
field this thirteenth day of September, A. D., 1911. 

By the Governor: 

Cuartes S. DENEEN, Governor. 
James A. Rose, Secretary of State. 


Is the Bankruptcy Law Permanent ? 
By Lee E. Jostyn, REFEREE IN BANKRUupTCY, Detroit, MIcH. 


Is the national bankruptcy law permanent, will it remain in 
force, or shall we go back to the days of chattel mortgages, secret 
liens, relations and friends as preferred and the only creditors obtain- 
ing anything from the insolvent? Shall we go back to the practice 
of giving to the favored creditor who “gets a tip,’ and who thereby 
through mortgage, attachment, garnishment or by “first” and 
“second” mortgage methods, gets his claim in full, with a possible 
rebate to the debtor for the information, while other creditors receive 
nothing? These questions and the bankruptcy law and its adminis- 
tration are as important as any that can come before a body of credit 
grantors for discussion and consideration. 

The bankruptcy law of 1898, with the amendments of 1903 and 
1910, is a law which, in and of itself, is justly subject to little adverse 
criticism. It is, without doubt, the best, most comprehensive and 
complete insolvency law ever in force in this country. It is fair and 
just alike to the honest debtor, the honest creditor and to the general 
public. At the same time it provides sufficient power and authority 
to deal summarily with the dishonest claimant, be he debtor or credi- 
tor. There are, of course, defects in the law, and some further neces- 
sary amendments would strengthen its administration. My purpose 
is not however to discuss changes and amendments which might or 
should be made. 

Much criticism of the administration of the law, especially in 
the larger cities, is being made; some of the criticism is quite prob- 
ably just and well taken; much of the criticism comes from creditors 
who are, in a measure at least, parties to the unfavorable conditions, 
but much of it is unjust and is based upon a want of a thorough study 
of the bankruptcy law and comparison with other forms of liquida- 
tion. 

The principal criticisms of the law are: 


(a) Exorbitant and unreasonable expenses of administration; 

(b) Advantages obtained through the law by dishonest debtors ; 

(c) Discharges to debtors not entitled thereto; 

(d) Concealing of assets from trustees and creditors. 

There are other criticisms growing out of special individual cases, 
but these are not general. 

The most serious objection to the administration of the law is 
that of expenses and of small dividends paid. One of the greatest 
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causes for complaint was eliminated by the amendments of 1910 limit- 
ing the compensation which may be paid to receivers,—a valuable aid 
and addition to the powers and duties of the courts in reducing ex- 
penses, and a provision which should do much to render the law a 
permanent one. The reports are full of expressions similar to that 
in In re Daniels, 12 A. B. R., 450, 130 Fed. 597, that, 


“Much criticism was made of prior bankruptcy acts because 
of the large amount of fees and expenses incurred in the adminis- 
tration of bankrupt estates. It was the manifest purpose of the 
Congress that such criticism could not rightly be made of the 
present law, etc.” 


Such criticism cannot fairly be made in any case unless the 
referee wholly fails to enforce the plain, clear and unequivocal terms 
of the bankruptcy act. No claim for expenses, fees of officers, of 
attorneys or others, can be allowed unless they are “reasonable” in 
amount. And in arriving at what is a reasonable amount it is the 
clear duty of the referee to consider the plainly expressed intent of 
Congress that the law must be administered with the strictest economy. 
Unless the referee does so act, he substitutes his own views, or the 
views of claimants, for the law as it stands upon the statute books,— 
something he has no right to do or even consider. 

Into the permanancy of the bankruptcy law as it seems to me 
these three questions enter and are controlling: 

First—lIs the law being economically administered? 

Second.—Are debtors obtaining unreasonable or unlawful advan- 
tages under the law? 

Third.—Are creditors fully protected by the law? 

First, then, an affirmative answer may safely be asserted as to the 
generally economical administration of the bankruptcy law, and I 
say this notwithstanding that some criticisms would point contrari- 
wise. Criticism as to expenses is doubtless in some cases well 
founded, but in those cases in which expenses are excessive, the fault 
lies in part with the court, but more largely with the creditors and 
their attorneys. It is a matter of common knowledge that attorneys, 
appraisers, clerks and others having to do with insolvent estates, 
whether in bankruptcy or otherwise, charge, expect to receive and do 
receive a greater compensation for services rendered than for the same 
services in other matters; but I affirm that the charges allowed are 
not larger on the average in the bankruptcy courts, than those made 
in cases of failure where chattel and trust mortgages are given, in 
common law and statutory assignments under the state laws. I have 
made a somewhat careful examination of the charges and expenses in 
insolvency cases in the state courts, and compared with similar cases 
in the bankruptcy courts, the following results clearly appear: 

(a) Bankruptcy cases are closed in much less time and the 
proceeds distributed to creditors more expeditiously. 

(b) Attorneys’ fees are about the same, with a tendency to 
be somewhat larger in bankruptcy cases. The increase however 
is shown by comparisons under the present administration of the 
law with cases administered under the state laws twelve years or 
more ago, which accounts for the increase,—all charges being 
higher now than ten to fifteen years ago. 

(c) Trustees, receivers and assignees in the state courts are 
allowed much larger sums than under the bankruptcy law, and 
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the clerical services, printing and miscellaneous expenses are far 
higher in the state courts. 

(d) Dividends paid in bankruptcy cases are fully as large 
as in state court insolvency cases and are paid much more promptly. 

(e) The expense of contesting and determining disputed and 
unliquidated claims is greater in state courts than in bankruptcy 
bureaus. More difficulties and larger delay characterizes litiga- 
tions in the former than in the latter. 


If critics of the bankruptcy law and of its administration would 
consider that cases do not, as a rule, come into the court of bank- 
ruptcy until the estate has been largely depleted; that involuntary 
proceedings can usually be brought only in cases of insolvency, and 
if they would also make comparison of the relative costs involved in 
state court cases or reports furnished by trustees under trust mort- 
gages, their investigations would convince them of the correctness 
of my contentions in practically every case, unless it be where the 
critic is the trustee or beneficiary under trust mortgage. 

As to my second question—Are debtors obtaining unreasonable 
or unlawful advantages under the law?—debtors are treated with the 
utmost fairness under the present law. If creditors would perform 
their duties, even to the extent of attending meetings of creditors, or 
by placing their claims with reputable commercial attorneys, there 
would be few cases in which assets of any considerable amount would 
fail to be reached by the trustee. If a man be a rogue, dishonest and 
desiring to defraud his creditors, he may succeed in many cases, 
bankruptcy or no bankruptcy ; but I know of no more effective or 
far-reaching law for discovering concealed assets and uncovering fraud 
and dishonesty than the present bankruptcy law, vigorously followed 
up and prosecuted. 

It must be conceded that the frequent ‘no asset” cases, the many 
cases of either small or no dividends, have a tendency to discourage 
the credit man who is not active and energetic. If the discouraged 
creditor will refer to his ledgers prior to 1898 and make a statement 
of the many cases in which he advanced costs and at least a small 
attorney fee to obtain worthless judgments, or to renew those about 
to expire, he would be surprised to ascertain how much more he paid 
for worthless judgments than he is now paying to assert his claims 
in bankruptcy, in which he receives the same amount proportionate 
to his claim as is received by any other creditor of the same class. 

The provision in the 1910 amendments for opposition to discharges 
by trustees at the expense of the estate is an additional safeguard as 
against dishonest debtors, enabling such to be reached at the expense 
of all creditors, rather than of a few. 

If debtors succeed in obtaining any considerable advantage under 
the present law, it is largely because creditors fail to do what they 
might and should do. In any event the present law provides, in as 
full a measure as any regulation reasonably can, a remedy for dis- 
covering and reaching concealed assets, and prevents the transfer of 
property to a relative, a friend or dummy corporation, where it is 
effectively beyond the reach of creditors. 

The criminal prosecution of dishonest debtors is one which should 
be pursued vigorously in every case ; this must result in fewer attempts 
to evade the clear intent of the law that all assets of a bankrupt, 
exempt, are to be surrendered to the trustee. 
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Now my third point, that creditors are fully protected under the 
provisions of the present law, may be safely asserted. They are not 
protected if they do nothing in a case other than to file their claim 
with the referee and follow this up with a bi-monthly letter asking 
when a dividend will be paid and how much. In no cases and no 
courts, save the bankruptcy courts, do creditors expect their interests 
to be protected without some efforts in their own behalf. The bank- 
ruptcy court is not, in and of itself, capable of locating concealed 
assets ; it has the machinery for such search, but the active assistance 
of creditors is necessary to set the machinery in motion, to keep it 
moving and to guide its course. Some of the largest corporations in 
the country, those that have claims in practically all cases of mercan- 
tile failures, have adopted a policy of “simply filing their claim with 
the referee for allowance;” this may be followed by an occasional 
“letter of inquiry,” but they accept whatever may be done as a matter 
of course. These same corporations would not for a moment con- 
sider enforcing any other claim without giving it their personal atten- 
tion, through its officers or by an attorney. 

If creditors want and expect the best results, they must be as 
active, energetic and pressing in bankruptcy as in other courts. Such 
action is of material assistance to the courts, and will result in less 
expense, more assets for distribution, and, what is better, larger 
dividends. 

And, finally, under the provisions and administration of the bank- 
ruptcy law credits may be, and have been, extended to residents of 
distant parts of the country with much greater safety to creditors than 
at any previous time in the history of this country. Composition set- 
tlements are made and effected under this law which could not be 
arranged in any other way, and many men who are honest, worthy and 
upright, but possibly unfortunate, have been enabled to continue in 
business with credit to themselves, of benefit to their local communi- 
ties, and with such continued transactions with their creditors as 
enable them to make up all of their losses on future sales. Many 
upright and honest men are receiving their discharges under this law 
and continuing to be reputable citizens. The necessity of assigning 
earnings, committing perjury as to property, and other minor crimes, 
is being done away with. 

I could name more than a hundred men within my personal 
experience as referee, who have had the benefits of the bankruptcy 
law, without material loss to their creditors, who are now prosperous, 
honest and reliable in every way, “making good,” as the expression 
goes, but who would otherwise be wrecks and derelicts under the old 
system that prevailed before a national bankruptcy law. 

The bankruptcy law has become a balance wheel in the great 
commercial machine of this country. The machine may run away at 
times, or it may stop temporarily because of trouble in the carburetor, 
poor gasoline, or improper mixture; it may at times “skid” because of 
slippery roads or wrong tires; these are not the faults of the balance 
wheel, which will ultimately cause a safe and sane rate of speed. 

The law is permanent and must, and will, remain, unless its admin- 
istration is so abused as to make it an engine of destruction rather 
than what it is, an engine for building great and enduring results for 
the future progress of our great commercial interests. 
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Legal Bureau Opinions. 
i 
EFFECT OF MopIFYING CLAUSES PRINTED ON INVOICES. 


A member asks the opinion of the Association’s legal department 
upon the binding force of the following clause printed upon invoices: 
“If previous bills are not paid when due, it is agreed that 

this bill shall be considered then due.” 

The Legal Department says that whether or not the printed 
words at the head of an invoice or letter-head are part of a contract, 
is generally a question of fact. If the printed words are inconsistent 
with the written part of the contract, then they are not a part of the 
contract, but are superseded by the written words, but if these 
printed words are not inconsistent with the written words of the 
contract, and there has been no previous contract made in reference 
to the same matter, they will be considered as part of the contract 
and binding on the party. It has been held, for instance, that where 
an unconditional offer to buy goods is made and an unqualified 
acceptance of the offer written on a letter-head at the head of which 
were printed the words, “All sales subject to strikes and accidents,” 
the printed words did not apply, as the acceptance was unconditional. 

If goods are shipped to a purchaser and no previous contract 
has been made with him for the goods, and there is a clause printed 
at the top of the invoice stating that if previous bills are not paid 
when due, it is agreed that this bill shall be considered then due, 
and the purchaser receives the goods, and the invoice and makes no 
objection to the clause, it would properly be binding. If, however, 
a complete sale had been made before the sending of the invoice, 
and all the terms of the sale had been agreed upon, in all probability 
the sending of this invoice would not change the terms of the 
previous contract. 

II. 
SPECIAL CLAUSES ON NOTES. 

A writer asks concerning the validity of a note taken in settle- 
ment of an account and bearing the following clause: 


“And to secure the payment of said amount, I hereby au- 
thorize, irrevocably, any attorney in any court of record to appear 
for me in such court, in term time or vacation, at any time here- 
after, and confess judgment without process, in favor of the 
holder of this note, for such amount as may appear to be unpaid 
thereon, together with costs and fifteen dollars attorney’s fees, 
and to waive and release all errors which may intervene in any 
such proceedings, and consent to immediate execution upon such 
judgment, hereby ratifying and confirming all that my said 
attorney may do by virtue hereof.” 

The legal department replies that a note providing for confession 
of judgment such as is given in the above clause is probably a valid 
note in most states of the Union. The negotiable instrument law 
authorizes a note in which a provision for a confession of judgment 
is made. It happened that the note containing this form, however, 
called for the payment of interest at the rate of 7 per cent., but it is 
well to bear in mind that in many states this rate would be usurious 
and the 7 per cent., therefore, should be changed according to the 
interest laws of the various states in which it is used. 
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The same member asks regarding the validity of a note bearing 
following clause: 


“If the interest is not annually paid to become as principal, 
and bear the same rate of interest, payable without defalcation 
or discount. And hereby waives all rights of 
exemption of property under the laws of Missouri or any other 
state, and agree that any property may have shall 
be liable for the payment of this note. further 
agree to pay all costs and attorney fees should this note have 
to be collected by law, including all expense of collection.” 


To this the Legal Department replies that such clause attached 
to a note would not be of general use to the company issuing it, for 
it provides in the first place for a compounding of interest which 
many of the states by statute do not allow; it also contains a waiver 
of the benefit of any exemption laws. Yet many of the states will 
not allow the waiver of exemption laws, and others will not allow 
such waiver unless in a separate instrument duly executed by the 
party waiving. III. 


LIABILITY OF CARRIER WHO DELIVERS Goops IN DAMAGED CONDITION. 


A member asks what means of redress he has against the common 
carrier who delivers goods to the consignee in damaged condition, 
which goods were turned over to the carrier in good condition. 

The Legal Department replies that in bringing action against the 
carrier for damages caused by injury to goods in transit, it is neces- 
sary for the shipper to prove that the goods were properly packed, 
and if they were not properly packed, there can be no recovery. 
The fact of a delivery of a receipt by the carrier stating that the goods 
had been received in good order would not be binding on the carrier 
unless perhaps it could be readily seen when the goods were deliv- 
ered to the carrier that they were improperly packed and were not in 
good order. Of course, if the goods were delivered to the carrier 
properly packed, the carrier would be liable for damages for a failure 
to deliver in good order. IV 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CARRIER WHEN Goops ARE NoT DELIVERED TO 
CONSIGNEE. i 

If a shipment be made, and through the negligence of the carrier 
the goods are not delivered to the consignee, but subsequently are 
found and returned by the carrier to the sender, the sender is bound 
to accept and he may then sue the carrier for any damage that he has 
suffered by reason of his negligence in failing to deliver the goods 
pursuant to directions. If the carrier does not offer to return the goods, 
the damage will be the value of the goods and the profit which the sender 
would have received had the goods been delivered. Of course, if the 
consignee had been notified on the arrival of the goods, the question 
would be different. The problem would then arise as to whether or 
not the carrier should have notified the shipper of the consignee’s re- 
fusal. If he failed to do this, he would be liable for his failure. 


Vv, 
FILING oF CLAIMS IN BANKRUPTCY CASES. 


A member of the Association was interested in a bankruptcy case 
in which he did not feel it was necessary to be represented by attorney 
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but he gave the power of attorney to the trustee in bankruptcy. Much 
to his suprise, in remitting the proceeds of the dividend the trustee made 
a charge of 10 per cent., which he stated was the regular fee. 

In commenting upon this case the Legal Department states that the 
trustee had no right to retain 10 per cent. commission simply because 
the creditor filed his claim with him. However, attention is called to 
the fact that the trustee was not the proper official with whom to file 
the claim, but the referee in bankruptcy, who sent the notice. The 
Legal Department states as a matter of fact that the trustee should 
not accept power of attorney from creditors interested in cases which 
they are handling since it is doubtful if the trustee would have the 
right to accept after election and qualification as such, employment 
under power of attorney or otherwise to represent a creditor in the al- 
lowance of his claim for it is the clear duty of the trustee to scrutinize 
all claims and oppose the allowance of any that may be improper. It 
is for this service that he receives his commission from the general 
estate and to receive commissions besides from creditors would be to 
take pay from both sides, which is right neither morally nor legally. 
This prohibition should not be construed as applying to a person elected 
a trustee who already has powers of attorney for allowed claims, 
because such claims are supposed to be beyond dispute. 

As a matter of fact, it would seem that the continuance of holding 
this 10 per cent. commission would be in disobedience of the prohibition 
of section 72 of the bankruptcy law which reads “That neither the 
referee, receiver, marshal, nor trustee shall in any form or guise receive, 
nor shall the court allow him, any other or further compensation for 
his services than that expressly authorized and prescribed in this act.” 


The Stability of Commercial Paper for Covering 
Obligations Payable on Demand 


Commercial paper is being recognized as the least fluctuating 
security. Such a period as we have been passing through in the last 
month with high-class stocks declining two and three points a day, calls 
attention forcibly to what Walter Bagehot has said, that obligations 
payable on demand should be covered essentially by commercial paper 
rather than by long time security, for commercial paper is paid off from 
time to time in part if not in full, and shows no shrinkage in value unless 
the maker becomes insolvent; but securities fluctuate up and down 
according to the state of the money market, and the degree of panic or 
distrust which can be produced by serious disturbances, or even by 
manipulation. We are impressed with the soundness of European banks. 
which have in recent years accepted the principle that their assets should 
consist chiefly of short term paper rather than bonds and shares. The 
fundamental difference between commercial paper and securities is that 
the amount of paper adjusts itself to business and financial conditions, 
but in the case of securities the quantity is not reduced by slackening 
business unless the corporations issuing them become insolvent and the 
securities become practically worthless. The shrinkage in the market 
value of such securities since it cannot come by reduction in quantity of 
the rigid mass outstanding, has to come by depreciation in the quality. 

Commercial paper is the product of transactions extending over 
short terms, and the means for paying it arise from the conclusion of 
such transactions. Securities, on the other hand, in spite of their attrac- 
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tive transferability, represent investment of fixed capital which cannot be 
transformed without loss and depreciation. There recently took place 
in England a bank calamity which excellently illustrated this point. The 
investments of this ancient bank were in first-class long time securities, 
but they, over a long period, had been subject to such steady deprecia- 
tion that the bank found itself in a position where it could no longer 
continue without outside help, and to save the situation it was taken over 
by two other leading institutions. 

All this is especially interesting in view of the recognition of com- 
mercial paper which is contemplated in the proposals of the National 
Monetary Commission. Under this plan prime commercial paper may 
be rediscontinued by the Reserve Association, a facility of the highest 
importance to mercantile credits. 


New Decalogue on Which Hang Business 
Laws and Profits 


1. Thou shalt not wait for something to turn up, but 
thou shalt pull off thy coat and go to work that thou 
mayst prosper in thy affairs and make the word “fail- 
ure” spell “success.” 

2. Thou shalt not be content to go about thy business 
looking like a loafer, for thou shouldst know that thy 
personal appearance is better than a letter of recommen- 
dation. 

3. Thou shalt not try to make excuses, nor shalt 
thou say to those who chide thee, “I didn’t think.” 

4. Thou shalt not wait to be told what thou shalt 
do, nor in what manner thou shalt do it, for thus may 
thy days be long in the job which fortune hath given 
thee. 

5. Thou shalt not fail to maintain thine own integ- 
rity, nor shalt thou be guilty of anything that will lessen 
thy good respect for thyself. 

6. Thou shalt not covet the other fellow’s job, nor 
his salary, nor the position that he hath gained by his 
own hard labor. 

7. Thou shalt not fail to live within thy income, nor 
shalt thou contract any debts when thou canst not see 
thy way clear to pay them. 

8. Thou shalt not be afraid to blow thine own horn, 
for he who failest to blow his own horn at the proper 
occasion findest nobody standing ready to blow it for 
him. 

9g. Thou shalt not hesitate to say “No” when thou 
meaneth “No,” nor shalt thou fail to remember that 
there are times when it is unsafe to bind thyself by a 
hasty judgment. 

10. Thou shalt give every man a square deal. This 
is the last and great commandment, and there is no other 
like unto it. Upon this commandment hang all the law 
and profits of the business world.—Tit Bits, London. 
















































































































































































The Philosophy Upon Which is Based the Law of Con- 
tracts. 


By Jupce James M. Jonnson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


In a sense all human relations are founded on contract and all in- 
juries inflicted by one person against his fellows are breaches of con- 
tractual duties. 

In consideration of the advantages and protection of social life and 
intercourse each individual member of society impliedly agrees with all 
other members that he will observe and keep the laws and perform the 
obligations necessary to the proper maintenance of social order and 
stability. Offenses against the body politic which are classified and 
punished as crimes are as much a breach of contractual duty as are 
omissions to perform obligations expressly assumed towards a particular 
individual. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss what political economists 
term the social contract but to deal with the part of the contract law that 
relates to industrial and commercial affairs. This branch of the law is 
so vast, intricate and infinitely detailed that I shall attempt only to out- 
line its ground work, to refer to its most fundamental and important 
characteristics, in order that, if possible, I may demonstrate that the law 
of contracts, considered as a whole and in its fundamental features is 
symmetrical, just and logical and is not, as many unlearned persons 
seem to regard it, a mere collection of arbitrary, artificial and often 
unreasonable rules which perplex and annoy the understanding and 
impede and confuse the transaction of business. 

As most of you probably know, our jurisprudence consists of two 
main divisions—the common law of England and our own statutory law. 
Of these two, the common law by far is the largest and most important. 
From it we derive the great body of juridical principles and rules by which 
the relations and affairs of men are tested in the courts. Many of our 
statutes relating to matters of substantive jurisprudence are but legisla- 
tive re-enactments of well-known common law rules. Those that are 
departures from the common law rarely and slightly affect basic princi- 
ples so that it is accurate to define our jurisprudence as consisting of 
the common law as modified by statutes to adapt it to the changes 
wrought by progressive civilization and to conform it in all respects with 
our own peculiar ethical and moral ideals and institutions. 

In the main the vital elements of the common law of England were 
derived from the Roman law which itself was borrowed from the Greeks 
who gathered most of their material from Egyptian and Chaldean sources 
so it is appropriate to liken our own system of jurisprudence to a river 
that had its sources in the plains of Mesopotamia and the valley of the 
Nile in pre-historic days and flowed down through the ages enriched and 
purified by the contributions of Greek, Roman and English lawgivers 
and expounders. This much on the origin and composition of the 
laws of man as we understand and apply them. 

The first purpose of all law is to protect the just man in his political 
and personal rights and to restrain the unjust man from injuring others. 
Aristotle defined justice as equality and injustice as inequality and this 
is a sound definition. The just man accords to others the enjoyment of 
rights and opportunities equal to his own, while the unjust man seeks 
to wrest from others unequal and therefore, unlawful advantages ani 
benefits to himself. The law of contracts aims at equality and abhors 
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inequality. Therefore one of the essential requisites of every contract 
is that it must be supported by a sufficient and lawful consideration. 
Consequently, if one of the parties to an agreement promises to give a 
thing of value to the other and the promise on his part incurs no corre- 
sponding obligation, the agreement being unilateral is treated by the law 
as a nullity and the same is true if the consideration agreed upon be un- 
lawful. Courts are maintained to preserve and enforce the law and will 
give no countenance to a contract which has for its object the violation 
of law. Thus, a contract to do murder, to violate the revenue laws, or 
to cheat or defraud another, being against public morals and the peace 
of society, is non-enforceable. 

But the law recognizes that within the limits of common honesty, 
men in their business dealings must be allowed the right to enjoy the 
legitimate fruits of their own industry, business ability and sagacity. 
While it requires that a contract must be supported by a sufficient and 
valuable consideration, it does not require that things exchanged must 
be of equal value. It accords to every man the right to make his own 
bargains and to the extent of his opportunity compels him to rely on his 
own senses and judgment in the appraisal of the commodity he would 
acquire. In this respect the common law of England created an innova- 
tion in contract law. Under the Roman law the rule obtained that a 
sound price imported a sound article, which interpreted meant that if 
either party before or after performance found that which he obtained 
through the contract unequal in value to what he gave, he might rescind 
the contract as being unequal and, therefore, unjust. This rule led to 
endless disputes and litigation and was thought by English jurists and 
legislators to be too restrictive of individual freedom and too burden- 
some to the free transaction of business affairs. 

Barter and sale was largely conducted in England on market days 
and in open markets attended by large numbers of people, some of whom 
lived in remote places and even in foreign lands. The Roman rule not 
only was too restrictive of free business intercourse between strangers 
but was impossible of just enforcement since in many cases it could not 
be enforced against the stranger while it could be enforced against the 
natives of the market city. Consequently the rule of caveat emptor was 
substituted in its place. This term translated means “Let the buyer be- 
ware,” and in its application to barter and sale compels the buyer to 
make such use of his opportunity to examine, inspect, and test the article 
offered for sale as a reasonably careful and prudent man in his situation 
would exercise. Where a person makes a poor bargain by reason of his 
failure to act with common prudence for his own protection the law 
leaves him remediless and holds him to his improvident contract. Thus, 
if one should buy an obviously blind horse and should inspect the animal 
before the bargain was struck, and through his own carelessness fail to 
observe that the horse was blind—though that fact was open to his 
discovery—the fact that he bought the horse at a sound price and in 
ignorance of the defect would give him no right to rescind the contract, 
since his loss would be referable to his own fault for which he alone 
should be held responsible. 

But the rule of caveat emptor as interpreted and applied by the 
courts of to-day is not extended to encourage evil persons in the perpe- 
tration of fraud. If the defect in the commodity offered for inspection 
and sale is not discoverable by ordinary inspection but is latent or con- 
cealed, the vendor, in charging a sound price, impliedly warrants the 
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soundness of the commodity and will be held as a warrantor, though 
no express words of warranty be spoken; and, again, if the vendor 
knows that the vendee is buying the thing for a particular use he im- 
pliedly warrants that the thing is suitable for such purpose. As, for 
example, we had under consideration a case where the owner of millet 
seed, knowing that they had been subjected to defertilizing conditions, 
sold them at a sound price for seeding purposes. We held that by 
implication he warranted the grain to be suited to the purposes of its 
intended use. The general rule is that caveat emptor applies only where 
the parties to the sale stand on equal ground and that with respect to 
those facts concerning the subjects of the sale which are peculiarly with- 
in the knowledge of the vendor and are not discoverable by ordinary 
inspection and test, the vendor will not be permitted to derive any advan- 
tage from such superior position. 


Where a man in good conscience ought to speak, he will be held to 
have spoken and to have guaranteed that the subject of sale was free 
from latent defects of which he had knowledge and of which he knew 
or must have known the other party had no knowledge. That is good 
common sense and if the opposite were the rule, it would impinge upon 
the well established principle that to constitute a valid contract, the minds 
of the parties must meet. That is to say, they must have a common 
understanding of the subject and terms of the agreement. Without 
such mutual understanding there can be no agreement for to agree, minds 
must be in harmony and accord and if they understand the thing differ- 
ently there is no harmony or concord for the reasons that the thoughts of 
each are separated and do not touch elbows. The component elements 
of a business contract are time, place, quantity, quality and value and if 
any of these elements are omitted from the agreement there can be no 
contract and this on the ground that there has been no meeting of minds. 
But it must not be thought that a party can escape from what he con- 
ceives to be a bad contract on the ground that he did not understand its 
terms on the mere assertion of a lack of such understanding. Whether 
a contract be oral or reduced to writing the law will presume that each 
party understood its language if it is couched in plain and unambiguous 
terms and will give to the language employed the usual and ordinary 
interpretation and meaning. Men of common prudence exercise care 
in making their contracts and the general rule is that one cannot plead 
his own lack of care and prudence as an excuse for his failure to under- 
stand the language of his contracts. 

Nor is it essential to the validity of a contract that each of the five 
elements I have stated be specifically covered. All must be mentioned 
or covered by an implication which necessarily must result from the 
things mentioned. But in the law of contracts, as in the rules of logic 
and philosophy, certain things follow inevitably from certain other things 
and in such case the mere statement of the premises imports a statement 
of the conclusion forced by such premises. Thus, if a retail merchant in 
Hiawatha, Kansas, should telegraph a wholesale merchant of Kansas 
City to ship him a barrel of sugar of a designated quality and the whole- 
sale dealer should immediately accept the order, a valid contract would 
be created though nothing was said in the order about time and place of 
delivery, quantity, price or terms of payment. As to time of perform- 
ance there are but two alternatives: either the parties must intend that 
the performance shall be at a special time in which case they will embody 
such special stipulations in their agreement or they must intend that the 
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performance shall be in the usual course of such matters or, in other 
words, in what is called a reasonable time. Therefore the failure to 
stipulate a time necessarily implies that the parties understood and con- 
templated that the delivery should be made in a reasonable time and the 
law will give effect to such implied understanding, since it is the only 
one compatible with their actions. And as to place of delivery in or- 
dinary cases the usual place of delivery is at the place of business of the 
vendor and in the absence of the nomination of a special place, the 
parties will be understood as intending that the usual course should be 
followed and, consequently, that delivery of the sugar would be at 
Kansas City. As to quantity, the law gives heed to trade terms estab- 
lished by general custom and will apply that since a barrel of sugar, 
according to the custom of merchants, means a certain quantity, the 
parties intended that such quantity should be delivered and, finally, as 
to price. Where a commodity has a market value, sales of such com- 
modity in the absence of express agreement are understood to be made 
at the market price. So that on analysis it would be found that the 
fictitious order under consideration contained all of the elements of a 
valid contract under the rules of legal construction. 

But it is a cardinal rule of contract law that courts will not make 
contracts. The parties themselves must make their own contracts and 
where they fail to express a valid and enforceable agreement, the court 
will not speculate on what might or should have been done had the 
parties come to a full understanding. The doctrine of implied agree- 
ments is applied only in cases where the implication necessarily results 
from the elements specifically agreed on. It does not apply in cases 
where the implication is not thus compelled but is one about which 
reasonable minds might differ. Thus, if in the illustration used the 
order had failed to mention any quantity but had merely said, “Ship me 
some sugar,” it would be invalid for the reason that the order failing to 
furnish a certain guide by which the quantity intended might be definitely 
ascertained, the law could not supply the omission without making a 
contract to which the minds of the parties had never assented. Courts 
cannot make themselves parties to the contracts of individuals and will 
not enforce a contract that is not complete in itself. 

And courts will not enforce a contract, complete in itself, where it 
appears that one of the parties, himself guiltless of fault, has been in- 
duced to enter into the contract by false and fraudulent representations 
of the other party. Obviously, there can be no meeting of minds in such 
cases, since the party deceived has been misled into an agreement different 
from that he intended making. But the injured party will be denied relief 
where it appears that he has failed in the transaction to measure up to 
the standard of the ordinarily careful and prudent man. For if his own 
fault has contributed to his undoing he has no cause of complaint. In 
such case he is wronged, not by his adversary but by his own negligence. 

Thus, if a man is in the possession of his faculties and can read 
and write he will not be heard to say that he was cheated because he 
failed to avail himself of a fair opportunity to read the contract before 
he signed it. Since men deal at arms’ length in business affairs each 
party to a transaction must protect himself in those matters about which 
his position is equal to his adversary’s, and he has no right to rely entire- 
ly on the justice and fairness of the other party except as to matters 
where his position is inferior to that of the other party. 

To rescind a contract on the ground of false and fraudulent repre- 
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sentations, the injured party must show, first, that false and fraudulent 
representations of material facts were made to him; second, that he 
believed them to be true; third, that his reliance on them was an act of 
ordinary prudence and, fourth, that they influenced his action. 

I shall refer briefly to these elements in the order of their state- 
ment. As to the first, the false statement to be fraudulent must relate 
to a fact pertaining to the subject-matter as distinguished from the 
expression of an opinion. A vendor has the right to puff and praise 
his merchandise and as long as he confines his statements to mere praise 
and predictions of future excellence, the vendee is not injured. Every 
man is entitled to his opinions and where the basic facts are known each 
party is suffered to form his own opinions and conclusions from them. 

Thus, if the vendor of a horse should truthfully state the facts con- 
cerning the animal and follow this with extravagant praise and pre- 
dictions about its future usefulness, the vendee ought not to be injured 
by such praise; but if the vendor should go further and say that the 
‘horse was sound when he knew he had a secret malady, or that he was 
eight years old when he knew him to be ten or that he had trotted a 
mile in three minutes when he knew the horse could not trot a mile in 
less than five minutes, such statements would be fraudulent, because of 
their relation to present facts. 

And, further, the fact must be material in the sense of possessing 
effect on the value of the article. Thus for the vendor to say the horse’s 
name was Jack when it had been known as Bill would be immaterial, 
while it might be material to say that he had been sired by a certain 
stallion when he had been sired by a different father. As a general rule, 
the false representation must be made with knowledge on the part of 
the vendor of its falsity, but such knowledge would be implied where 
the representation is recklessly made. Thus, if the vendor of the horse 
had owned him a day and knowing nothing of his previous history 
should state that he had never run away, such statement would be reck- 
less and, if false, would be held fraudulent. 

Second, it is obvious that a vendee could not be injured by a false 
statement unless he believed it to be true, nor could he be injured unless 
he relied on its verity. Third, he must be in a situation where he was 
justified in acting on the statement; as, for example, if the vendor, 
exhibiting apples to the vendee would declare them sound, when they 
disclosed themselves that they were partly rotten, common sense would 
condemn as-imprudent the vendee who would rely on a statement, so 
manifestly false. Lastly, the false statement must be shown to have 
induced or partly induced the vendee to enter into the contract, for if 
it had no effect on his mind, it could not injure him. 

Should the vendee, after receiving knowledge of the falsity of the 
statement of a material fact elect to retain the property purchased and 
to prosecute against the vendor an action for the damages sustained in 
consequence of the fraud, he must show in addition to the elements above 
noted that he sustained an actual damage on account of the fraud. Being 
entitled to receive an article corresponding to the representations, the 
vendee, to the extent that the article delivered is in defect in value of 
that represented, is entitled to recover such difference in value from the 
vendor. But if there is no such difference, there can be no recovery, 
since the prime rule of the law of damages is compensation to the in- 


jured party in the amount of the actual damage suffered in consequence 
of the injury. 
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We had a case in court where the vendor of a farm said to the 
vendee, “I will sell you this farm for $20,000, just what I paid for it.” 
The sale was made at this price and the vendee entered into possession 
of the farm. Discovering afterward that the vendor had paid only 
$16,000 for the farm, the vendee, without offering to rescind, brought 
a damage suit to recover $4,000, the difference between the price paid 
and the price the vendor had paid some ten years before. The proof 
showed the market value of the farm was $24,000 at the time of the 
sale. The court held there could be no recovery since it clearly appeared 
there had been no injury. 

Another class of fraudulent contracts are those which though openly 
made without false representations still are so one-sided as to be shock- 
ing to conscience. The most ancient and famous case of this character 
is an English case where a blacksmith made a contract to shoe a horse 
on a geometrical scale of compensation. For the first nail he was to 
receive one cent, for the second two cents, for the third four cents, and 
so on. At this rate, the price for shoeing the horse exceeded all the 
money in the world. The court dismissed the blacksmith’s action on the 
ground that though the owner of the horse was negligent and imprudent 
in making the agreement, it would be unconscionable to enforce it. The 
doctrine of this case has been applied since in cases less absurd and is 
firmly embedded in contract law. 

In fraud cases there is a well recognized rule that the vendee can- 
not complain of fraud to which he has been party himself. If the 
parties are in pari delicto, the law will leave them where it finds them and, 
as a general thing, the loss will fall on the party who first is compelled 
to bring out in court the fraudulent nature of the transaction. 

Thus, if A should agree to pay B $100 to defraud C and should 
give B his promissory note for the reward and after performance of the 
agreement B should sue on the note, A would not be heard to interpose 
the defense that the consideration of the note was fraudulent since he 
could not show this without inculcating himself. But this rule has its 
exceptions in cases where the fraudulent transaction is of such nature 
that it affects the general public welfare and is against public morals. 
If the consideration of the note in the example given had been that B 
should murder the enemy of A, it would make no difference how the 
fact was brought out. The court would not permit a recovery on the 
note though A in introducing the note in evidence would make a prima 
facie case without having to disclose the criminal nature of the con- 
sideration. 

Recently we had before us a case where a corporation engaged in 
a fraudulent business in which it cunningly entrapped its victims into 
the position of being in pari delicto by playing on their greed and 
avarice. The defendant was caught in the trap and gave notes to the 
company aggregating $1,500. In an action on these notes the company 
answered the defendant’s charge of fraud by the counter charge that 
he was a party to the fraud and went into the scheme in the expectation 
of defrauding others. We sustained all of these charges and counter 
charges, but held there could be no recovery on the notes for the reason 
that since the very scheme of plaintiff was to seduce persons from the 
path of honesty and enmesh them in a net of fraud, it was a public 
nuisance that could not be tolerated; for, to allow the plaintiff to recover 
would be to encourage it to continue its evil and corrupting practices. 

Perhaps I have brought out enough to show that the main purpose 
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of the law of contracts is to maintain a just equality among men in 
their business relations while according to the individual the fullest 
freedom of action consistent with the general good. The law takes 
the mythical ordinarily careful and prudent person’ as its standard by 
which to measure conduct in particular cases. Every man is his own 
free agent to conduct his affairs in his own way without paternal inter- 
ference by the courts. As long as he stands on equal ground with his 
adversaries, he may make his own bargains, but when he occupies a 
superior position, he must equalize his position with his adversary if he 
would continue to deal with him at arms’ length. That is the whole 
philosophy of the law of contracts and of its justice, fairness and prac- 
ticability, there can be no question. 


Relations of Banks with their Borrowers 
By E. F. Roreseck, NATIONAL BANK EXAMINER AT New YorkK CIty. 


If an examiner’s time could be wholly devoted to gathering data on 
credits in his district he would be able to equip himself with such first- 
hand information that his appraisal of a bank’s bills receivable would be 
comparatively easy and his expert knowledge of considerable value to the 
bank under examination, but important as it is this line of investigation is 
only one branch of his work. The auditing, accounting and clerical duties 
that he is compelled to perform take up much of the examiner’s time, the 
large number of banks under his charge allows him little leisure for inde- 
pendent investigations, and as the credit standing of borrowers frequently 
changes between examinations, he is often six months or a year behind in 
the data he may have accumulated. 

However, bad news travels fast, and when a borrower begins to lose 
caste and his paper to get in bad repute, the examiner is generally made 
quickly cognizant of that fact. There are many straws which show him 
how the wind blows. For instance, the banker as soon as he gets uneasy 
concerning a line of credit demands payment in full or regular reductions. 
If unable to have his demands complied with he calls for collateral, and 
the character of the collateral the borrower can produce in such an 
emergency is always an index to the condition of his business. Single 
name paper is, generally speaking, the most liquid paper in a bank, and 
the credit of the makers is the highest, while among the collateral loans 
are often found many accounts ancient and moth eaten. The liability 
ledger is a picture book showing the permanent borrower who does not 
pay because he cannot, the permanent borrower who does not pay because 
the bank does not want him to, as well as the borrower whose debt is 
liquidated regularly when the season’s profits have been realized. 

And the past due pouch and the suspense account! Here are the 
sick and infirm! Some are only temporarily disabled, but the majority 
are chronic invalids or already dead and awaiting interment. 

The personal equation enters largely into the extension of credit by a 
bank to its customers. The loaning of money is not entirely a cold 
proposition depending upon the financial statement of the borrower’s con- 
dition, and the element of good faith is a large factor in helping the 
banker to decide whether or not he shall risk the funds entrusted to him 
for investment in the hands of the applicant for a line of credit. A good 
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record showing prompt payment of. former obligations, a reputation for 
successful and conservative management, a healthy and growing business 
are all taken into consideration. ‘A moral risk is frequently taken when 
an analysis of a financial statement shows enough weakness to warrant a 
refusal of a loan. Nearly every individual or firm or corporation now- 
adays cheerfully furnishes a financial statement of assets and liabilities 
to the bank from which it expects to obtain accommodations, but there 
are cases where such statements are refused and where the individual or 
firm is in such good standing that a line of credit is granted regardless 
of such refusal. On the other hand, there are also cases where the finan- 
cial statements apparently warrant an extension of credit, but credit is 
refused because the banker feels that the moral risk is so unsatisfactory 
as to counteract the favorable statement. 

The relation existing between the bank and the borrowing customer 
is closer than ever before. The bank insists on knowing all about the 
borrower’s business. It frequently supplements such outside credit in- 
formation as it may be able to obtain from the trade, from other banks, 
and from the statements of the borrower, by having its own or an inde- 
pendent auditor make an inspection of the borrower’s books. This in- 
timate relationship once established between the bank and the borrower 
proves mutually beneficial. The bank is quick to see and to point out any 
weak features in a borrower’s financial condition or any wrong tendencies 


in the handling of the business. The borrower, in order to conserve his 
credit standing with his bank, wisely adopts the suggestions made te him. 
On the other hand the borrower in sound financial condition no longer 
regards the granting of a reasonable line of credit to him as a favor. 
The reverse is really the case. Competition in the banking business is 
so keen that such a borrower is in a position to demand and to get the 
best terms. Once, however, a cordial, intimate and mutually beneficial 


partnership has been entered into between bank and customer neither is 
prone to sever such a connection. 

The examiner in his work of appraising the bills receivable of a bank 
is handicapped by not having had personal contact with the makers of the 
paper. He bases his conclusions upon the evidences of sound financial 
condition shown by the books and by the condition in which he finds the 
paper. Frequently an examiner will call. a bank’s attention to a loan 
which appears to have been unwarranted by the financial rating of the 
borrower, but after the bank official’s explanation of the soundness of 
the risk from a moral view point and learning the circumstances incident 
to the making of the loan, he is compelled to waive such criticism as he 
was first inclined to make. 

While it is not one of the functions of an examiner to assist a bank 
in the making of its loans, he should be ready with advice and suggestions 
where he finds that the general tendency in the extension of credit by the 
bank is liable to lead to serious losses if continued. Once assured that a 
bank is using sound judgment and adopting all necessary safeguards in 
this feature of its business, the examiner should devote his attention to 
pointing out the weak features of the loans that have been already made. 
No matter how carefully the loans are made by the most conservative 
bank, losses are certain to be sustained. As a general rule these losses 
are frankly admitted by the bank, but where a weakness has developed 
in a loan and there is even a small hope of its eventually working out it is 
human nature for the banker to deceive himself by looking on the bright 
side only, and the tendency is frequently to nurse along. an account in 
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the hope that some toxin will be discovered which will bring the invalid 
back to a healthy condition. An examiner should always encourage the 
liberal charging off of paper which has gotten into a suspended condition. 
The recovery of a loss already charged off is like picking the money up 
on the street, and there is no argument in favor of the plea so often heard 
that an account once charged off is lost sight of and the collection of the 
same cannot be as vigorously pushed as though it were carried in the 
live assets. Examiners should be very careful in their criticisms to avoid 
causing uneasiness in a banker’s mind concerning an account. It is very 
easy to destroy the credit of a borrower, but after an examiner has made 
a thorough investigation and is sure of his position he should not hesitate 
to advise the banks in his district of any facts which tend to show that a 
borrower is in an extended condition and is being granted unwarranted 
credit. 

Examiners must be reasonable in their demands upon the banks. 
While it is a safe rule to allow in estimating losses to cut as deep as their 
conscience will permit—and the hardened examiner has little conscience 
in such a matter—yet circumstances must alter cases. A crop failure in a 
community means the depreciation of credit standing all along the line. 
It gives the farmer a body blow, it cripples the merchantmen, it harasses 
the jobber, and it causes the banker to lie awake nights. In such a con- 
tingency the examiner is warranted in showing mercy—to act otherwise 
is to destroy all hope of a retrievement which a bumper crop the next 
year will bring. 

In passing on credits the examiner must be guided by the character 
of the business peculiar to the banks under his supervision. Cotton, cat- 
tle, sheep, lumber, timber, whiskey, grain, mining, manufacturing and 
the many other large industries must be studied by the examiner in order 
to familiarize himself with the safeguards which a bank must throw 
around the extension of credit to these varied interests. Many of us 
have examined banks in various sections of the country, a very excellent 
training to equip ourselves in the handling of credits. Every line of 
industry and human enterprise is represented by the loans of the banks 
in the great financial centers and the broader the examiner’s training the 
more efficient service will be rendered by him to the banks and to his 
superior. The city examiner insists that the loans in his banks must be 
everything implied by the word liquid, but the country examiner is not 
so strict in his analysis. A loan of $200 to Reuben Yapp running for one 
year, secured by a chattel mortgage on one sorrel mare, one muley cow, 
one spotted red and white calf, one white heifer, three years old, dehorned, 
one gang plow, one new set of double harness, one hay rake and one sin- 
gle-seated top buggy, would look out of place in the big city bank, but 
what examiner has the courage or right to criticise such a line of credit 
by the country bank located-in the county seat? 

Several plans for the concentrating of this credit information have 
been suggested, but a practical solution is yet to be found. The establish- 
ment of a registration bureau is one scheme. 

The 1911 convention of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association passed 
the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That we reaffirm our recommendation of last year that 
further safeguards be thrown around the issuance of what is com- 
monly known as commercial paper; that we renew our suggestion 
that our members confine their purchases of notes to those issued 
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by concerns which provide signed statements, certified to by regular 
chartered accountants, and, believing that it is both practicable and 
desirable that all such paper be registered, we ask the executive coun- 
cil to arrange a system of registering with some responsible trust 
company or other approved agency the notes of those concerns which 
desire to float their paper, and of providing a proper auditing of the 
statements furnished by such concerns. We would also advocate 
that the council furnish a list of chartered accountants whose certifi- 
cates may be accepted with confidence by the bankers of Minnesota.” 


In this connection the plan adopted by the Minneapolis banks in 
having expert accountants make periodical audits of the elevator con- 
cerns, which are large borrowers in that locality, is an excellent one, and 
the exchange of the confidential information furnished by these reports is 
a valuable guide to the banks in making advances. 


A Ledger Page that Presents a Complete Picture of an 
Account. 


By Joet B. THompson, oF JANEWAY & CARPENDER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The collection department of a mercantile business should be 
under the exclusive supervision and control of the credit manager. 
In these days of intense competition there is no department of the 
establishment where a blunder may prove more costly. A credit 
manager can no more make an error in his own, or in the collection 
department than can a train dispatcher. He cannot begin over 
again like an artist or a writer, but is required to do perfect work 
every time. Therefore, only a simple, practical, elastic, every day 
system that produces results, can be used. 

The principal classes of debtors are 

First—Those who discount or pay just before or promptly at 
maturity, and who, therefore, require little or no attention; 

Second.—Those who can pay, but unfortunately require more or 
less urging ; 

Third.—Those who do not intend to pay until forced; 

Fourth—Unfortunate debtors, who, from unforeseen contingen- 
cies, are obliged to defer their settlements. 

A great proportion of bad debts arise from slow payers, and 
it becomes necessary to determine as early as possible whether it 
is a case of chronic slowness, whether it is advisable to force payment, 
or whether a policy of leniency should be adopted. It is impossible 
within reasonable limits either to differentiate further the classifica- 
tions named above, or to enumerate in detail the various methods that 
must be used to effect a settlement. Therefore, no form of collection 
letters can be given. 

The policy of a crediting firm very largely determines the scope 
of its collection correspondence and whether to use a theory of “close 
collections,” or a policy of leniency, depends upon the nature of its 
business. 

The writer submits a plan of collecting evolved from his experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years, adaptable to any mercantile business, 
small or large, and exhibits in Form “A” a specially ruled ledger 
page, by the use of which the time of both accountant and credit man 
may be economized. 
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This form of ruling enables a credit man actually to see, pictured 
on the ledger page, a complete history, or synopsis, of the manner in 
which an account has been treated, as the blank space at the right 
of the account exhibits fully all work done in effecting settlements 
of due, or overdue, amounts. All questions are also settled at once, 
without consulting collection cards or copies of statements or 
letter impression copy books, just when, and for what amounts, state- 
ments were sent, notes mailed for signature, drafts made, exten- 
sions requested, rebates (of any nature) claimed, what bank a 
customer uses, highest credit at any one time, latest commercial 
rating, principal orders secured by salesman, and date when, or any 
special information from salesman, commercial agencies, or others, 
thus becoming a veritable guideboard for a credit man, enabling him 
thoroughly to utilize the labor, methods and knowledge the account- 
ant and collection clerk has displayed and recorded, and hence greatly 
to facilitate the formation of correct conclusions relating to credits. 

By the side of his open debtors’ ledger, the collection clerk uses Form 
“B,” a specially ruled “collection tickler,” eminently satisfactory where 
there are a large number of accounts, and a perfect substitute for 
theoretical card forms. To prepare Form “B” for use, begin at 
page one of any debtor’s ledger, examine the first open account, and 
if one of a group of invoices will mature within the time limit of the 
record (generally thirty to forty-five days), or is past due, a record 
is made of folio, initial of account, and date any action is necessary, 
under one of these headings—‘“Statement,” “Write,” “Draft.” 

Each consecutive ledger page is examined and a record made on 
“collection tickler” under its proper heading, in case any invoice, or 
group of invoices, is due-—Going through the debtors’ ledger monthly, 
in this manner, takes but a short time, and where several debtors’ ledgers 
are in use, let several days elapse between dates of preparing the 
“ticklers,” then daily, semi-weekly, or weekly, as convenient, all due 
accounts can be dunned, it being necessary only to open the “tickler,” 
refer to the indicated ledger page and do what is necessary, making a 
record on the ledger, and placing a date ahead on the “tickler” when 
further action will be needed, if within the period the “tickler” runs, if 
not, the next month when preparing your “tickler” period, the record on 
the ledger page (“memoranda column”) will indicate what further action 
is necessary and when. A dunning record is thus continually being 
formed on ledger page which in time becomes very valuable, by it the 
financial position of any customer can be read at a glance, and generally 
it can be predicted from the past record what can be expected in the 
future, also the dates when customers will usually settle, or when exten- 
sions will probably be requested, etc. 

Explanation of Form “A”—Roe and Doe having failed to protect 
their note due February 1, 1908, it is a second time, on February 15, 1908, 
sent direct to their bank with a request to collect in installments, if neces- 
sary, and on March 4th, both debtors and bank are written —On March 
12, 1908, an extension of four to six months is requested, and note re- 
called, and returned by bank.—May 28, 1908, a statement is mailed, and a 
draft made for $30 at 10 days’ sight, which was paid June 15, 1908.—July 
10, 1908, a statement was mailed for $78.12, and a draft made at 10 days’ 
sight for $30 on account.—This item was returned unpaid July 18, 1908, 
endorsed, “No attention,” etc.—July 24, 1908, a draft was made for $30 
at 5 days’ sight, which was paid July 31, 1908.—August 31, 1908, state- 
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ment was mailed, as requested, for balance due with interest, and draft, 
with note attached, was made, which was paid September 14, 1908. 

The salesman receives a carbon copy of all letters mailed to his 
customers, relating to credits or collections. 
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Recent Publications on Fire Protection Topics 


The National office has a limited supply of pamphlets on fire 
protection topics which members may have upon application: 

1. Efficiency of “Wire Glass” Windows. 

2. Signalling Systems used in Connection with Fire Hazards. 

3. The National Electrical Code of 1911. 

4. Specifications of the Chicago Board of Underwriters for 
Safeguarding Hazards; also Construction Standards. 

5. Requirements Covering installation of Centrifugal Fire 
Pumps. 
6. Requirements Covering installation of Rotary Fire Pumps. 
7. Requirements Covering installation of Steam Fire Pumps. 
8. Municipal Fire Alarm Systems. 
9. The Underwriters’ Laboratories and their facilities. 


My Work—My Blessing 
By Henry Van Dyke. 

Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room. 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it in not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 


Association Notes 


Baltimore. 

The Credit Men’s Association of Baltimore held its first dinner of 
the fall season September 14th, with the mayor of the city and Publicity 
Director Edwin F. Quarles of the Greater Baltimore Committee, the 
principal speakers. 

This is the first meeting in the history of the association at which 
women were in attendance at one of the banquets, and the innovation 
proved to be a success. Harry P. Boyd, president of the association, 
acted as toastmaster. The mayor, in his address, said that he wanted 
the credit men of Baltimore in their association to help him in his plans 
for the betterment of their city economically and commercially. He spoke 
of the reorganization of the department of schools of the city, and said 
that his plan contemplated the reorganization of any other department 
which seemed to require it. 

Mr. Quarles said that in the effort to boost the city it requires more 
than money—it requires the men, women and even the children of the 
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city to help. He said that Baltimore up to the present had lacked more 
than anything else the commercial organization instinct, and especially 
the publicity instinct. He said if Baltimore is to win, there must be 
an appeal to the women of Baltimore to help. They must buy in 
Baltimore, they must save money in Baltimore that is made in Balti- 
more, they must consume Baltimore-made goods, and the retailer must 
get Baltimore-made goods from the jobber, and likewise the jobber from 
the manufacturer. 


Boston. 


Almost the entire membership of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men attended the meeting of the 
Boston association September 27th, bringing with them the announce- 
ment of the choice of Boston for the seventeenth annual convention 
to be held in June, 1912. 

When President George C. Morton, of the Boston association 
told of the decision of the directors, the hundred and fifty members 
present at the meeting arose in a body and expressed their delight 
in cheers and song. 

After reports by the Bankruptcy, Credit, Interchange, and Mem- 
bership Committees, the latter reporting 417 members in the Boston 
association, President Morton called upon Harry New, president of 
the National Association, to address the meeting. In his address, 
Mr. New discussed from various standpoints the investigation and 
prosecution plans of the Association, and declared that the continu- 
ance of commercial fraud is not due to lack of laws, but to the fact 
that no method or means of following up fraud had been established. 
He said that the business interests of the country have the right to 
expect and demand that the National Association of Credit Men as 
the leader in improving credit conditions, should formulate and carry 
through the plan for attacking fraud. 

Mr. New urged that all local associations of credit men should 
give thought to the creation of credit exchange bureaus and should 
have also committees actively at work in helping to mould better 
state banking and national currency laws, in promoting better means 
of fire protection and prevention, and in perfecting methods of adjust- 
ing insolvent estates. 

Vice-president Charles E. Meek followed, calling attention to 
the publicity which has come to the Association through its fire pre- 
vention work, and urging that efforts in this direction continue 
untiringly with every local association. He showed what a great step 
had been taken in getting fire prevention questions out of the field 
of scientific thought and giving them a popular interest. He declared 
that the Association was an excellent vehicle to hasten forward this 
movement. Mr. Meek also spoke of attempts to repeal the national 
bankruptcy law, which attempts he said must be frustrated, and 
credit men everywhere must arouse themselves to demand in individ- 
ual cases the proper administration of the law. He said that no law 
on the statute books to-day is freer from faults or weaknesses than 
the bankruptcy law, but no law will enforce itself, and it is peculiarly 
the duty of the credit man to enforce this measure. 

H. G. Moore, of Kansas City, followed, chiding somewhat the 
people of the “Hub” for provincialism; for being a bit too slow, as 
illustrated by the fact that two New England manufacturing con- 
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cerns had recently refused to do business in Kansas City on the plea 
that it was too far away. Mr. Moore was followed by Arthur Par- 
sons, of Salt Lake City, and L. B. McCausland, of Wichita; Newman 
Essick, of Los Angeles; F. H. McAdow, of Chicago; C. R. Burnett, 
of Newark; A. W. Pickford, of Philadelphia; George E. Melius, of 
Bridgeport; F. R. Salisbury, of Minneapolis; J. H. Scales, of Louis- 
ville, and William G. Walker, of Boston, all directors of the National 
Association. 

The day following the meeting the guests of the association were 
taken about the parks and to the principal points of interest in auto- 
mobiles. The Boston men made it clear that there would not be lack- 
ing methods of entertaining the delegates to the annual convention 
in June, as there was enough and plenty to do and see in and about 
their city. 


Charleston. 


There was a very enthusiastic meeting of the Charleston Associa- 
tion of Credit Men September 26th, with over two-thirds of the mem- 
bership present. After routine business, there was a discussion taken 
part in by a large number on the subject, “Proper Co-operation in 
the Treatment of Overdue Accounts.” It was found that there was 
so much of interest in this topic that it was impossible to cover the 
ground satisfactorily at this meeting. 

W. D. Payne, of the local bar was a guest, and spoke briefly on 
the legal status of a state court receiver in insolvency cases. He 
explained the absence of priority of debts and claims created by the 
receiver as against pre-existing liens, while operating and controlling 
insolvent estates under the laws of West Virginia. 

Asked regarding the effectiveness of a recently enacted fraudu- 
lent check law by the legislature of the state, Mr. Payne stated that 
there had been no decision rendered under this law, and it would 
therefore be impossible to say how broadly effective it might be. 

At the close of the meeting it was voted to extend an invitation 
to all individual members of the National Association located at 
Huntington, West Virginia, to attend the next regular meeting to be 
held October 24th. 


Columbus. 


Congressman Edward L. Taylor, Jr., was the principal speaker at 
the September 29th meeting of the Columbus Association of Credit Men, 
his subject being “The Manifold Advantages to Business of a Permanent 
Tariff Commission.” 

Mr. Taylor declared that after seeing how tariff bills are made in 
Congress under present procedure, he made up his mind that in the 
future in all tariff legislation he would vote only on facts determined 
by an unbiased commission. He said that Senator La Follette and Repre- 
sentative Underwood might just as well have played a game of “Seven- 
Up” at the last session of Congress to see what the proper rate on raw 
wool would be, as to have handled it the way they did in the conference 
eommittee of the senate and lower house. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Taylor’s address, the credit men left the 
speaker in no doubt as to their hearty approval of his position. 

H. G. Moore of Kansas City, a director of the National Association, 
was to have been present at this meeting, but sent word that a serious 
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railroad accident had so delayed him that he would not be able to keep 
his appointment. 

As this was the annual meeting, election of officers took place. J. J. 
Jennings was re-elected president, and S. H. Barrett and L. F. Kiese- 
wetter, vice-presidents. Reports for the past year showed that the asso- 
ciation is in a flourishing condition. 


Detroit. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Detroit Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, held September 26th, over a hundred members heard an address 
by Hal H. Smith, chairman of the Michigan commission on the “Work- 
man’s Compensation Act,” on the important work his commission has 
undertaken. Mr. Smith traced the history of the old laws regarding 
injuries to persons under employment, which decended to America 
through the common laws of England, which laws he said were built 
upon the experience of mankind. Under that system of laws the in- 
jured person in order to secure damages had to bring home to the 
master some negligence which resulted in the injury sustained, and if 
it could be shown that the workman was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, there could be no recovery. 

This system, said Mr. Smith, dates back to the time when the work- 
men labored beside their masters, but now the whole scheme has changed, 
and instead of master and workmen laboring in little groups together, 
we have the modern factory system. Mr. Smith argued for the act 
adopted by all the European countries, with the exception of Switzerland, 
and by the British provinces in Canada. He said the great trouble to-day 
is that of every $10 spent by employers in settling suits, only a small 
fraction reaches the injured workman, because of the litigation which 
precedes the award. He said that a proper measure must be framed 


upon the theory of giving award for every hurt that is not wilful, of 
making it sure and safe to the injured, and through this act there must 
be forged a new bond of union between labor and capital. 

As chairman of the Membership Committee, Edmund Sloman stated 
that his committee was organized and ready to make a good account of 
itself between now and the end of the year. 


Fargo. 


The Fargo Association of Credit Men held a meeting October 3d 
in honor of representatives of the National Association, F. R. Salisbury, 
one of its directors, and Francis J. Stockwell, an assistant secretary. 
Practically the entire membership was present and received with enthu- 
siasm the outlines of the plans of the National Association for the coming 
year which Mr. Salisbury and Mr. Stockwell presented. President 
McHose, of the Fargo association, in response to the addresses of the 
guests, indicated with what enthusiasm the Fargo credit men were sup- 
porting their association, and showed that the men of North Dakota 
understand what it means to co-operate for the purpose of strengthening 
commercial conditions. Mr. McHose said that his fellows appreciated 
the compliment which had been given the association in the appointment 
of the chairman of the National Credit Co-operation Committee from 
their city. 

Grand Forks. 


Director F. R. Salisbury and Assistant Secretary Francis J. Stock- 
well included in their itinerary of associations of the Northwest the 
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youngest member of the family of local associations of the National As- 
sociation, a meeting being held October 4th. Addresses were made by 
Mr. Salisbury and Mr. Stockwell and the officers of the Grand Forks 
association, the latter expressing their appreciation of the opportunity to 
become affiliated with the credit men of the nation. 


Los Angeles. 


The officers of the Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association 
arranged last month what proved to be a very pleasurable and 
instructive excursion for its members to the new harbor being con- 
structed by the United States government for the city of Los Angeles. 
Years ago this harbor was known as the Port of Wilmington, and 
later when the Southern Pacific Company acquired the railroad run- 
ning thereto, they extend the line to San Pedro, and the harbor there 
was known as the Port of San Pedro until 1910, when Los Angeles 
annexed the towns of Wilmington and San Pedro, and gave the port 
the official name of Port of Los Angeles. 

The credit men were taken about the harbor in gasoline launches 
and inspected’ the improvements of the inner harbor constructed in 
1870, the new docks erected for the trans-Pacific traffic now in course 
of erection, and the property acquired by the city of Los Angeles 
for the purpose of running a roadway to contain eight railroad tracks 
right from the heart of the city and extending along shore to the 
new docks. 

They also inspected the breakwater over two miles long which 
has been in the course of building for the last twelve years under the 
federal government. This breakwater encloses the outer harbor 
of Los Angeles, and is apparently built for all time, and makes the 
harbor a perfectly safe anchorage and dock area for the heavy fleets 
now coming into the port and the much larger fleets of steamers 
which are bound to come with the opening of the Panama canal. 

Accompanying the party were leading citizens and harbor officers 
who had been instrumental in securing from the government appro- 
priations for the work now in progress. After inspecting the harbor, 
the credit men’s excursion was landed at Long Beach, one of the 
principal sea-side resorts near Los Angeles, where a banquet was 
held in the new hotel “Virginia.” At this banquet the principal 
speakers were Congressman James MacLachlan and Thomas E. 
Gibbon, the harbor commissioner of Los Angeles; also Francis E. 
Stockwell, an assistant secretary of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Mr. Stockwell, who had appeared before the Los Angeles asso- 
ciation about eight years before, spoke of the tremendous increase in 
the Association’s influence since that time and the vastly enlarged 
possibilities now before the Association. He referred to the impor- 
tance of knitting all the Credit Men’s Associations of the country 
together even more closely than at present, and expressed the hope 
that the time would never come when the local organizations would 
feel anything but the utmost loyalty for the national organization, 
for there exists in commercial circles, he said, nothing which empha- 
sizes the oneness of the nation more than the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

Mr. Stockwell was followed by Mr. Gibbon, who told briefly of 
the history of the building of the Los Angeles harbor, spoke of the 
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railroad influences which had nearly defeated the will of the people 
of Southern California, referred to the preparations being made to 
take care of the tremendous traffic which was soon to come to Los 
Angeles from the east through the Panama canal, and gave data 
showing the economic advantages of the harbor, with its cheap 
petroleum fuel brought from the oil fields right within sight of the 
town. He showed how, as he believed, the American-Japan traffic 
would find Los Angeles its logical port, because here was fuel abund- 
ant, and the best possible place at which to discharge and take on 
new cargo for oriental trade. 

President Kennedy then introduced Mr. MacLachlan, who called 
upon citizens of Los Angeles in general, and especially its credit men, 
to do their part in attracting public attention to their city. He said 
that the people of Southern California should be proud of the 
monumental works which had been going on in their neighborhood, 
such for instance, as the Los Angeles harbor and the Los Angeles 
aqueduct, engineering feats which would attract to their section the 
attention of the engineering and commercial world. 


Louisville. 


The Louisville Credit Men’s Association had an open meeting 
September 27th, which President Lynd announced was to be given 
over to a discussion of the general welfare of the organization. The 
result was a free-for-all talk in which a large number of those present 
took part on many subjects of interest to credit grantors, and par- 
ticularly on phases of work in which the local and national asso- 
ciations should place the emphasis during the coming year. 

President Lynd spoke of the honor conferred upon the Louis- 
ville association through the election of one of its most prominent 
members, J. H. Scales, as a national director, and expressed the hope 
that all Louisville members show their appreciation of this through 
more than ordinary loyalty to the national work. 


Newark. 


At the noon-day meeting of the Newark Association of Credit 
Men, held September 21st, State Senator Harry V. Osborne spoke 
to over a hundred members upon the Employers’ Liability Act, one 
of the most important pieces of legislation passed at the last session 
of the New Jersey assembly. He said that men as a rule will 
concede that a plan of workingmen’s compensation such as is pre- 
scribed by the New Jersey act is the only solution along human and 
economic lines of the great question of compensation for the loss 
incurred through industrial accidents. The employees generally feel 
that this act is beneficial to them because it relieves them of the 
uncertainty and loss incidental to litigation. On the other hand, 
the employer cannot or will not look at the question in its broader 
aspect, but confines his observations and bases his criticism entirely 
upon the point Of view of the apparent initial cost to him. 

It is proposed, said Senator Osborne, under the compensation 
plan, to distribute the cost of industrial accidents equitably all over 
the entire community, the employer being merely the medium through 
which that process is effected. He will in the future, having ascer- 
tained with some certainty the cost of industrial accidents in his 
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particular industry, apply that cost to his product just as he figures 
the cost of any other element entering into his manufacture, and 
paying it in the first instance, he will in turn charge it to the consumer 
of his particular product, and thus ultimately the community at 
large will pay the cost of all industrial accidents. 

In order to carry out this idea still more equitably, Mr. Osborne 
suggested that necessary legislation be enacted to enable groups of 
employers to form mutual companies to be controlled to a very 
large extent by their own members, and to have their rates fixed by 
their own members, subject to the approval of some actuarial 
authority. 

It is probable that Mr. Osborne’s plan for overcoming at least 
some of the extra cost of manufacture imposed by the new law will 
be taken up at a future meeting of the association. 


The Newark Association of Credit Men tendered a reception to 
the officers and directors of the National Association, September 
26, for which occasion there was a large outpouring of local credit 
men. 

Abuses against the federal bankruptcy law was the theme of 
an address by Vice-president Charles E. Meek of the National Asso- 
ciation, who told what progress the Association had made in regu- 
lating the fees of receivers and trustees. As a result of this regula- 
tion, Mr. Meek said the expense of the administration of insolvent 
estates has been distinctly reduced. He said that a loud outcry had 
come from the ranks of that certain class of attorneys who used to 
reap enormous profits out of the receivership in the state courts, and 
latterly have tried to reap the same profits in the United States 
courts. And this, said Mr. Meek, is but one step in bettering the 
administration of the law, it being the purpose of the Association 
to go on vigorously with such work until the law as administered in 
all parts of the country would be a matter of general satisfaction in 
credit circles. 

Arthur Parsons of Salt Lake Cfty, a director of the National 
Association, urged the establishment in Newark of an adjustment 
bureau similar to that which flourishes in his home city. He told 
of the remarkable returns brought to creditors through the opera- 
tions of his bureau, results which have been brought about simply 
through sound management. 

Addresses were also made by President Harry New and Direc- 
tors Moore of Kansas City, Walker of Boston, Essick of Los Angeles, 
McAdow of Chicago, McCausland of Wichita, Melius of Bridgeport, 
Salisbury of Minneapolis, Scales of Louisville, and Burnett, the 
president of the Newark association. 


Norfolk. 


The Norfolk Association of Credit Men held its usual weekly 
luncheon September 6th, when plans for another winter’s work were 
discussed. President Barbee presided and asked “the members to 
consider during the coming week whether at these weekly meet- 
ings there should be formal talks and routine discussions, or the 
time should be devoted to the exchange of credit information. 
Mr. Barbee informed the meeting that the folders that had been 
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sent out to the merchants of Virginia and North Carolina advertising 
Norfolk as a business center and explaining the plan of rebate to 
those merchants who bought at least $500 in merchandise in 
Norfolk, had had excellent effect and many had signified their inten- 
tion of making their purchases this year in that city. 


Omaha. 


More than a hundred members and guests were present at a 
meeting of the Omaha Association of Credit Men, held at the Happy 
Hollow Club, September 12th. Charles A. Allen, financial secretary 
of the University of Omaha was the principal speaker, his subject 
being “Patriotism as an Asset.” He talked upon the commission 
form of municipal management, explaining its great advantages 
over the ward system. He said that it was easier to get the govern- 
ment of a state in capable hands under the commission form of 
government than through any other method yet devised. 


Pittsburgh. 


At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men, held September 19th, Enoch Rauh was for the fourth time 
elected president. To the office of vice-president, James E. Porter, 
one of the most loyal supporters of the organization for many years, 
was elected; A. F. Maxwell was made second vice-president, and 
Cyrus Lewis, treasurer. 

In his annual report, President Rauh commented upon the 
remarkable variety of activities in which the association is now 
engaged. He called attention to the fact that the association has 
now firmly established a credit exchange bureau, an adjustment 
bureau, a prosecution bureau, and that it is now recognized as never 
before in important legislation. He spoke also of the splendid work 
which has been done by the insurance committee, and the value to 
the association of the work done by the entertainment and publicity 
committees. 

Mr. Rauh said it was because of these splendid activities which 
could not but appeal to the strong business men of the city, which 
had brought about the growth of the organization, so that it is now 
the third largest credit men’s association in the United States, being 
led only by New York and Chicago. 

The president’s report also referred to the fact that the associa- 
tion had been able to take part in the rehabilitation of the city govern- 
ment, and this work was destined, he said, to prove of great impor- 
tance to Pittsburgh’s commercial progress, for he said, in common 
with the rest of the country, Pittsburgh had before it a magnificent 
future. 

There were reports from standing committees, all of which gave 
reason for general satisfaction among members. Particularly pleas- 
ing were the reports of Secretary Ellis and Treasurer Lewis, the 
latter showing a satisfactory balance sheet, and the former indicating 
the great scope of the association’s life and the variety of its interests. 

It was brought out at this meeting that the year had been 
remarkably successful from the point of view of legislation, the 
passage of the bill for the Allegheny County Court being alone a 
monumental piece of work. 
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Almost six hundred representative business men of Pittsburgh 
attended the noon-day luncheon of the Pittsburgh association, held 
September 28th to greet the members of the Council of Nine of 
the Pittsburgh municipal government, who were standing for fall 
elections. President Rauh, of the Pittsburgh association, a member 
of the council, opened the meeting and was warmly applauded when 
he told of a resolution he had just offered before the council calling 
for an increase in the license fee of a certain class of merchants from 
$25 to $100, the purpose of the ordinance being to eliminate traders 
who come to the city in the busy season, especially holiday weeks, 
open a store for a brief time, and then take leave of the city. 

L. C. Voss acted as chairman of the meeting and urged every 
member of the association who favored the candidacy of the council- 
men to use his influence in bringing about a large vote on September 
30th. There were brief talks by all the members of the council, 
President John M. Goehring summarizing the council’s work by 
pointing to the fact that in the brief time it had existed, it had 
demonstrated the superiority of the present body over the old 
council, that the latter organization with its bulky and unsystematized 
machinery, could not even under the best conditions compare with 
the excellent machinery of the existing body. 

The credit men’s glee club rendered several songs, and stirred 
up much enthusiasm by references to the guests of the day. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, President Rauh announced that 
he had received word that Hon. John K. Tener, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, had accepted the invitation to be a guest of the noon 
luncheon on October 12th, and that the judges of the County Court 
of Allegheny would attend the luncheon on October 19th. 


The October 5th meeting of the Pittsburgh association was devoted 


to a discussion of “Credits,” the meeting being in charge of A. R. 
Darragh, chairman of a special committee named to arrange for meetings 
for the exchange of ideas on credit subjects and for a campaign of edu- 
cation which shall be of special interest to younger credit men. 

E. M. Seibert of the Bank of Pittsburgh, made a brief talk on 
“Character, Capacity, Capital and Collateral,” the important factors from 
the bank credit man’s viewpoint in determining the desirability of.a credit 
risk. He offered several illustrations which had come up in his career 
as a credit man, from which he drew the conclusion that one or two of 
these factors alone were not sufficient to warrant the extension of: credit, 
but that there must be a satisfactory combination of all of them. Others 
who made addresses on this topic also were J. M. Williams of the 
Mellon National Bank, Robert Mattern of Beler Water Heater Co., and 
J. Brown Hill of Doubleday-Hill Electric Co. 


St. Louis. 


At the monthly meeting of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men, 
held September 21st at the Mercantile Club, almost a hundred and fifty 
members greeted the new president, William H. Grimes, as he opened 
the meeting and outlined his hopes and expectations for the association 
for the coming year. 

Secretary Foote among his announcements said that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of St. Louis had decided to include in its 
curriculum of evening work, a course in credits, and had selected E. S. 
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Murphy, a prominent member of the Credit Men’s Association, as lec- 
turer, the intention being to follow up each lecture with an opportunity 
for members of the class to ask questions regarding credit and collection 
work. At Mr. Foote’s suggestion it was voted to appoint an advisory 
board of the Credit Men’s Association to assist Mr. Murphy in this 
department. 

Chairman J. C. Hogan of a special committee appointed to study 
the workings of the credit exchange bureau as in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, made a report in which he showed how the St. Paul bureau had 
become an indispensable factor in the extension of credits in the north- 
west. He said that he saw no reason why the bureau at St. Louis could 
not look forward to assuming a like position of importance in its special 
trade territory. 

A brief address was made by George W. Simmons, vice-president of 
the Simmons Hardware Company, who urged that one of the needful 
things is that credit men teach their customers how to be good collectors, 
for weakness in the collecting department is one of the most pronounced 
facts with retailers who do a credit business. 

Following Mr. Simmons, Hugh K. Wagner, a member of the St. 
Louis bar, spoke on the subject of lawyers’ charges. 

President Grimes closed the meeting by speaking briefly upon the 
special lines of work which the association should plan to give attention 
to during the coming year, among them, the establishment of a sufficient 
investigation and prosecution fund, the strengthening of the credit ex- 
change bureau, and the building up of the membership, so that it will be 
properly representative of the commercial interests of St. Louis. 


Seattle. 


The first regular meeting of the Seattle Association of Credit 
Men since the close of the vacation period was held September 18th, 
when several subjects of vital interest to credit men were taken up 
and discussed, among them “The use and advantage of card indexes 
for the credit men”; “Best systems of keeping in touch with past-due 
accounts and invoices maturing during the month”; “Should the 
collection department’s correspondence be kept in credit files, or in 
general files? 

There was considerable discussion also regarding fraudulent fail- 
ures, methods of preventing them being discussed. It was pointed 
out that one of the obstacles that must be overcome is the present 
lack of interest on the part of creditors in prosecution matters, and another 
the tendency to make compromises, which is one of the things the 
crook counts on as a means of escape from prosecution. In this 
connection, a local bankruptcy case now in the courts was cited. 
The officers of the asSociation explained how they had endeavored 
to secure the names of eastern creditors who are members of the 
National Association of Credit Men with a view to getting them to 
assist in the prosecution of the principal in this case and do all in 
their power to encourage the Seattle association in their purpose. 
It was reported that local credit men who are handling this matter, 
were being hindered in their work by certain eastern creditors. It 
was shown that in this fight a matter of principle governed, that the 
struggle was not for the benefit of any one creditor, nor for the 
creditors of any special section, and support should come from 
interested parties in all sections of the country. 
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The question also of educating retailers as to how to figure 
profits was brought up. Testimony was general that investigation 
would show that there were few retailers using a cost system, that 
Sales prices were fixed in a most haphazard manner, and that as a 
start in an educational campaign, members of the Association should 
undertake to distribute the booklet offered by the National Associa- 
tion under the title “The Right Way to Figure Profits.” 


Utica. 


At the second annual meeting of the Utica Association of Credit 
Men, held October 2d, A. H. Dobson was re-elected president, F. G 
Bowne was elected vice-president, and G. A. Niles, treasurer. Presi- 
dent Dobson, in his annual address, referred to the great variety oi 
ways in which the association, through its local and national depart- 
ments, is benefiting the general membership. He referred especially 
to the self-sacrificing work of the committees, whose members with. 
out any fuss or fume, were doing their work every day for the better- 
ing of credit conditions, this work proving itself of advantage to the 
membership though the membership was not realizing it. 

He declared that the members of the various committees wer: 
entitled to the grateful acknowledgments of not only the members 
of the Utica association, but of all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of Utica’s trade. Reports of the committees were heard, all of 
them indicating that they were doing splendid service in their differ- 
ent spheres. 


Wants 


A HIGH-CLASS CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER desires to form a 
new connection. Has had many years of active experience in his profession 
in Chicago and can make himself valuable to any organization in need of his 
services. Has successfully handled a large number of accounts with all 
correspondence relating thereto, and can make a good record as to small 
percentage of losses on volume of yearly shipments. Highest references. 
For ten years with present house doing a business all over the country. 
Address F. T. J., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL SALES, CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER, married, thirty-four 
years old, in good health and of good address, character and appearance, seeks 
a connection with a wholesale jobbing or grocery specialty house, preferably 
in the South. Has assisted in the management of eighty to four hundred 
salesmen and has travelled on the road. Is handling the credit and collection 
of twenty thousand accounts in thirty states with business of two million 
annually. Correspondence solicited. Address “Get the Business,” care Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


COMPETENT CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, at present employed, 
desires connection with good, reliable house. Accustomed to handling larg« 
interests; also experienced in supervising credits and collections of branch 
houses. To interested parties, more can be said by correspondence than ca: 
be stated in this item. Correspondence solicited. Address, Competent, car 
O. G. Fessenden, Acting Secretary, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED as assistant credit man or collection correspondent by ma: 
ried man, age twenty-six. Has had eight years’ experience in all branches « 
clerical work. Two years with present employer (manufacturing concer: 
Texas), and desires to make a climatic change on account of his wife’s healt! 
Prefers a northern city or one on Pacific Coast. Has at present complet 
charge of 2,500 active accounts and all correspondence relating theret: 
Losses considerably below normal. Strictly a result getter. Salary modera‘ 
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where connection affords improved opportunities. Address J. B. H., care 
O. G. Fessenden, Acting Secretary, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position of trust by a man who has had nine years’ experience in 
office management, handling credits, collections and accounting work. Address 
R. W. J., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A HIGH-GRADE CREDIT AND SALES MANAGER desires to make new connec- 
tions. Has been associated with a large manufacturing concern in Chicago for 
the past thirteen years. At present time is assistant manager; has charge of the 
credit department and office management and handling of salesmen. Capable 
of handling large volume of work and thoroughly posted in accounting and 
general office details. Is a licensed attorney and possesses the necessary 
qualifications to handle matters involving large interests. ls desirous of locat- 
ing with some responsible concern in Chicago, and can furnish the best testi- 
monials as to ability and character, from prominent business men, bankers and 
attorneys. Has satisfactory reasons for desiring to make change. Age 33 
years. Address C., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN, not entirely satisfied with present position, desires to correspond 
with house presenting a good future. Has had several years’ experience 
handling credits and collections and can give excellent references. Address 
B., Care of O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER desires to make a change. 
Has been connected with a large mercantile house in Chicago for the past four 
and one-half years, at the present time tiaving complete charge of all credits 
and the entire office. Has made good in present position. Is twenty-eight 
years of age and married, of excellent character and ability. Has had a good 
education, including course in law. Has had eleven years’ practical experience, 
is a good executive able to produce results, a capable correspondent, first-class 
accountant and auditor. Competent, thorough and reliable and can furnish 
best of references both as to character and ability. Address H. B., care of 
O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN, young and efficient, experienced in every detail of credits, 
accounts and office management, now in New York City with the largest gas- 
engine manufacturers in the country, wishes to connect with firm doing a 
similar business located in Chicago or middle west. Present position sufficient 


reference. Address “Efficient,” care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y 


POSITION WANTED by credit man having over ten years’ experience with large 
corporation—familiar with trade and conditions in Middle West. Experienced 
also in collections and adjustments. Is a “live wire’ and knows the business. 
Refers especially to former employers and to officers of St. Louis Association 


of Credit Men. Address C. K. T., care O. G. Fessenden, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


A MAN, 31 years of age and married, who has had years of experience in credit 
work, handling of finances, and office systemizing, desires to become connected 
with a rapidly growing institution, wherein possibilities commensurate with 
efficiency and service rendered, would be greater. Can show remarkable record 
in low loss ratio in present position, as that of credit manager for wholesale 
grocery held for three years. Everything equal, would prefer to move to 
Pacific Coast city. Credentials furnished. Address “T. P.,” care O. G. Fessen- 
den, Secretary, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CAPABLE AND ENERGETIC CREDIT MAN, with manufacturing and jobbing 
experience, is desirous of locating with a house that can appreciate sterling 
integrity and a zealous devotion to its interests. Is 31 years of age, married, 
of good general education, business training, and ten years’ experience as 
credit man, bookkeeper and office manager. Is graduate in law and capable, 
through training and experience, to take the initiative in matters requiring 
good judgment, tact, and a knowledge of collection procedure. Has the quali- 
fications essential to the make-up of a good credit man, and is an ambitious, 
enterprising and indefatigable worker. The very highest references as to 
character, training, ability and experience will be furnished. Address 


> A. G. D., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, 
ae 
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CREDIT MAN, ten years’ experience handling credits, collections, correspondence, 
sales-force, etc., with large New York wholesale concerns selling the retail, 
jobbing, and manufacturing dry goods trades, throughout the country, wishes 
to make a change. Complete particulars and references on request. Address, 
- - J., care of National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, 

POSITION OF TRUST WANTED by a man who has had twenty years’ experi- 
ence as an accountant, office manager and dispenser of credits. Is seeking a 
permanent position with a substantial house, which could use to advantage 
a man of ambition, integrity and general ability. Address T. F. V., care 
of National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

AN EXPERIENCED CREDIT COLLECTION AND OFFICE MANAGER now in 
Chicago seeks connection with reliable house in the middle west. Has had 
many years of active experience in his profession and can make himself valu- 
able to any organization. Has successfully handled a large number of accounts 
with all correspondence relating thereto, and can make good record as to small 
percentage of losses on volume of yearly shipments and on increased business. 
Highest references. Address “Strictly Confidential,” care of National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

A COLLECTION MANAGER with over twelve years’ experience in New York 
City, desires to form a new connection of responsibility and trust with a 
reliable concern in any location. Is a capable office executive, thorough detail 
man, able correspondent and has special training in credits and collections. 
Age thirty-five, married, correct habits, highest credentials. Correspondence 
and investigation solicited. Address C. R. T., care National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

A CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER desires to make a new connection. 
Has had six years’ experience as a traveling auditor, and fifteen years’ as a 
credit man and office manager, making twenty years with two houses. The 
last firm for which he worked sold out, making the reason for seeking new 
position. Is now with a national bank, doing clerical work, but would prefer 
to work in the field of mercantile credits. Applicant is married; is a con- 
scientious and earnest worker and absolutely reliable. Is under bond in a 
surety company, has excellent letters from both of his former employers, and 
can refer to them and also to the bank. His experience has always been in 
Chicago, but would not object to going elsewhere. Address J. D. E, care 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

IS THERE A WHOLESALE OR RETAIL CONCERN IN CHICAGO who can 
use the services of a young man, twenty-six years of age, who is at present 
employed by a retail shoe concern, as credit and collection manager, handling 
all correspondence relating thereto, and doing a business of $200,000 a year? 
Was previously employed by a retail dry goods concern for eleven years, 
holding various positions, such as cash, errand boy, and claim tracer. And six 
years in the credit department, holding positions as chief clerk, and assistant 
to chief authorizer. Would like position as a credit manager for a small con- 
cern or assistant with a large corporation. Owing to extensive and thorough 
business training has every confidence he can make good. Can furnish the 
best of references as to character and ability. Moderate salary to start. 
Address A. K. T., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 

A CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGER of many years’ experience wishes to 
interview the heads of financial or mercantile institutions having a place for 
a man where remuneration and permanency depend entirely upon the executive 
ability and eventual value such applicant can make of his services. Address 
7 ? W., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, 

CREDIT MAN, systemizer and office executive, desires permanent connection 
Has had ten years’ experience in credit and collection work. Is a master of 
the English language, familiar with accounting and fully competent to take 
entire charge of office, correspondence, credit or accounting department. Local- 
ity immaterial, and present salary not so much a consideration as future pros- 
pects. Address “Capable,” care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 

CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS—Young man thirty years of age, married. Now 
handling credits and collections in sporting goods and auto supply house. No 
losses on accounts opened since department was put into his hands. Can also 
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take charge of bookkeeping department as an expert in this branch. 


Experi- 


enced in sporting goods, auto supplies and garages, hardware and housefur- 


nishing goods accounts. 


Would like connection with house selling about one- 
half to three-quarters millions annually. 


Corporation with whom he is now 


employed is liquidating and will close the wholesale end October 15th. Have 
thirteen years’ clean business record. Address F. T. L., care National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as credit man and correspondent, or private secretary in bank 


or mercantile house, offering an opportunity for advancement. 


Fifteen years 


with prominent manufacturing concern in New York state and desires change. 
Can give best of references from present employers as to ability, integrity and 


character. 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Address M. W. H., care National Association of Credit Men, 


DIRECTORY OF STANDING AND SPECIAL 
COMMITTEES, 1911-1912 


(A completer directory list will be printed in the November BuLtettn.) 


ADJUSTMENT BuREAv. 
S. J. Whitlock, Chairman, Belding Bros. & 
Co., Chicago. Il. ; 
F. a Gettys, Union National Bank, Louis- 
ville, y. 
F. B. McComas, Los Angeles Notion Co., Los 
. Angeles, Cal. 


H. Sheppard, Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 
H. King, Chairman, American National 
Bank, Hartford, Conn. : 
Wm. Ingle, Merchant's National Bank, Balti- 
more, Md 


H. S. Keating, Keating Imp. & Mach. Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

W. A. Petzold, J. L. Hudson Co., 

E. D. Plummer, Richardson Dry Goods Co., 


Detroit, 
Mich 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


BAN KRUPTCY. 
Chas. E. Meek, Chaitman, Fourth National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. % 
A. C. Carpenter, Gulf Bag Co., New Orleans, 
I 


a 

H. W. Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. : 
L. Levi, Sam’‘l Sternberger Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

L. B. Rogers, D. iL. 


Gore Co., Wilmington, 
N.C 


Business LITERATURE. 
H. G. Barbee, Chairman, Harris, 
Barbee Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


W. B. meenenes, Etchison Hat Co., Inc., Rich- 


mond, Va. 
E. F. Sheffey, Craddock-Terry Co., Lynchburg, 


Va. 
C. L. Whichard, Wichard Bros. Co., Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Crepit COo-OPERATION. 
J. W. McHose, Chairman, McHose & Pardoe, 
Fargo, N. D. 
W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, 


Woodson, 


Minn. ; 
J. P. Galbraith, Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit 


Bureau, St. Paul, Minn. 
. Higgins, Kelly-How-Thomson Co., Du 
luth, Minn. 7 

F. J. Hopkins, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Crepit DEPARTMENT MerTHops. 
Alexander Wall, Chairman, First National 
Bank of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John L. Klingler, Ellsworth & Thayer Mfg. 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
H. M. Silber, Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. C. Welborn, Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
A. P.  Wettstein, Western Hat & Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fire INSURANCE. 
J. A. Dick, Chairman, James A. Dick Co 
El Paso, Texas. > 
A. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Co 
Bridgeport, Conn. e 
joe Sa Hayward Bros. Shoe Co., Omaha, 


eb. 
. Holden, Holden & H 
mn ak ardy, Grand 


Aaron Wolfson, Kahn Tailoring Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


INVESTIGATION AND Prosecution. 
W. M. Pattison, Chairman, W. M. Pattis 
Sugely Co., Cleveland, Oki. °° 


B. Pearce, B. Pearce Co., Cleveland, 


io, 
F. H. Randel, American Stove Co, Cleveland, 


hio, 
F a Cleveland Hdw. Co:, Cleve- 


Kenneth R. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio: 


LEGISLATIVE, 


J- H. Kentnor, Chairman, Smith i 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. ae Mig. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Ira D. Kingsbury, Chairman, L. Ad 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y. ae 

EP J, Degen, Jeeee Dold Packing Co, Buf- 
alo, N. 


Julius H. Lempert, Solomon Bros. 
Rochester, N. Y. ros. & Lempert, 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
Chas, Bayly, Chairman, Bayly-Allem Merc. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
I. F. Downer, Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. 
Denver, Colo. 5 
Thomas M. Earl, Nolan, Earl Shoe Co:, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Wilbur F. Nelson, Nuckolls 
Pueblo, Colo. 


J. E. Stotler, Jacob Dold Packi a 
Wichita, Kans. es 


Packing Co., 


UnNiFoRMITY IN STATE Laws. 
L. McWhorter, Chairman, McWhorter, 
Hutton & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
J. F. Bedell, Hubbard-Bedell Gro. Co., Charles- 
ton, W.. Va. 
Ww. > Greene, W. E. Greene Co., Burlington, 


t. 
W. R. King, Wm. R. Moore D. G. Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
C. EY Virden, Ryan & Virden Co., Butte, 
Mont, 


Unirorm Exemption Laws. 


S. G. Rosson, Chairman, Mereantile Security 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta_ Association of 
Credit Men, President, Ralph Rosenbaum, 
Atlanta Woodenware Co.; Secretary, E. 
L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 


ciation of Baltimore. President, Harry P. 
Boyd, National Building awory “s: ; Sec- 
retary, S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham ‘Cred | 
Men’s Association, President, > 
Coffin, Moore-Handley Hdw. Co.; a 


retary, H. M. Beck, Beck Candy and 
Grocery Co.; ‘Assistant Secretary, R. H. 
Eggleston. 

BUISE, 


Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. : 
Graveley, Capital Brokerage and Comm. 
Co.; Secretary, D 
Idaho Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, George C. Morton, 
Carpenter-Morton Co.; Secretary, Herbert 
A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

BUFFALO, N. 
Credit Men. President, Fred. J. Smith, 
George Irish Paper Corporation; Secre- 
tary, Wilbur B. Grandison, 
County Bank Bldg. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


| 
- 


IDAHO.—The Boise Association of | 
G. H. | 


J. A. Dirks, 305-306 


Y.—Buffalo Association of | 


78 Erie 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Burlington Association | 


President, W. E 
. E, Greene Co.; Secretary, S. 
Platka, E. S. Adsit ‘Coal Company. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, Ryan 
& Virden Co.; . Secretary, R, Frank Casey, 
Casey Candy Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
C. E. Alsop, Ind. Tel. Bldg. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, 1A.—Cedar Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, B. R 
Day, Cook-Laurance Co.; Secretary, Thos. 
= sews, 702-704 Security Savings Bank 
3ldg. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. A. 
Barnes, Abney-Barnes Co.; Secretary, 
Clark Howell, Capital City Supply Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. President, R. S. White, 
American Steel and Wire Co.; Acting 
Secretary, D. E. Humphrey, 206 So. La 
Salle St. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. B. 
sebastien, P. R. Mitchell Co.; Secretary, 
Tenry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 


Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Floyd D. Shook, 
Adams & Ford Co.; Secretary, H. J. 
Bruehler, 505 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. 
National Bank; 


of Credit Men. Greene, 
WwW L. 


Secretary, Benson 


President, J. J. Jennings, Cy | 


Watson, 411-420 The New First National 


Bank Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. President, R. E. Bramlett, South- 
western Sundries Co.; Secreta Edw. 
B. Williams, Edw. B. Williams & Co. 

DAVENPORT, IA.—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, George W. Noth, 
Davenport Bag and Paper 0.; _Secre- 

ac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bldg. 


sa 
DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur-Springfield Asso- | 


ciation of Credit Men. resident, A. 


purray, National Grocer Co.; Secretary, 
t 


echer, C. E. Ward, Decatur, IIl. 


T 
DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 


Association. President, Downer, 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co.; Secre- 


tary, Frank McLister, Kohler, McLister | 


Paint Co.; Assistant Secretary, H. A. C. 
Mathew, 407-408 Sugar Bidg. 
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DES MOINES, IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. J. Ru- 
vane, Harris-Emery Co.; meqeetery. A. Jj. 
Betten, Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
gociation. President, Wm. A. Petzold, 

. Hudson Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp- 

gett, 500 Moffat Bldg 


DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Amociation, of 
Credit Men. (Duluth- Berit Presi- 
dent, J. O. Lenning, right-Clarkson 
Merc. Co.; Secretary, . S. Marshall, 


621 Manbattan Bldg. 


EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, —— A. Dick, 
The James A. Dick Co.; Secretary, Frank 
Smith, 30 City National Bank Bidg. 


FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. W. McHose, McHose 
& Pardoe; Secretary, H. L. Loomis, N. 
S. Mutual Savings and Loan Assn. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. J. 
Murphy, W. J. Murphy Saddlery Co.; 
Secretary, Ben D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants 
National Bank Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. E. 
Blanchard, Jersey-Creme Co.; Secretary, 
George Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Grand Forks Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, F, 
Cameron, Park, Grant and Morris Grocery 
Co.; Secretary, A. Sanburn, Golden Grain 


Biscuit Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand_ Rapids 
Credit Men’s’ Association. President, 


John Sehler, Brown & Sehler Co.; Secre- 
de A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing 
0 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, Adoue, 
Adoue-Blaine Hdw. Co.; Secretary, M. 
R. Robson, Schumacher Grocery Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Aaron 
Wolfson, Kahn Tailoring Co.; Secretary, 
C. N. Hawkins, A. P. Hendrickson Hat Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov- 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, J. 
Darby, W. A. Bours & Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, games 
McQueeny, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Secre- 
tary, Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. L. Price, 
Daniel Briscoe Co.; Secretary, H. Wood, 
Gillespie, Shields & Co. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington Roller Mills Co.; Secretary, C. 
L. Williamson, McClelland Bldg. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, J. L. Kennard, West- 
ern Glass and Paint Co.; : Secretary, E. G. 
Evans, Henkle & Joyce Hdw. Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association, President, Warren C. 
Kennedy, Baker Iron Works; Secretary, 
Ww. . Mushet, 600 Equitable Savings 
Bank Bldg. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. ieee, Coote pow’ 
Association. President, S. nd 
Citizens National Bank; eee re 
F. Baumeister, U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 


Asso- 






MI 


Mi 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. 7 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; senses J: 
Funkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. W. 
Ramsey, Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, John 
L. Klingler, Ellsworth and Thayer fg. 
Co.; Secretary, H. M. Battin, 610 Ger- 
mania Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Preside: ent, F. E. 
Holton, Northwestern National Bank; Sec- 
getery, M. C. Badger, T. W. Stevenson 

0. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Wm. 
E, Pitts, Levy, Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co.; 
Secretar Leo Gassenheimer, Mercantile 
Paper Company. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. —_Nashville Coots 
Men’s Association. President, 
Crockett, Murray- at Shoe ‘Com ails 
Secretary, George M. Thomas, 307 Stahl- 
man Bldg. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. resident, Curtis R. Burnett, 
American Oil and Su upply Co.; Secretary, 
J. Fred Braun, J. J. ockenjos Co. 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Association 
of Credit Men. President, William M. 
White, New Castle Notion Co.; Secretary, 
Roy M. Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A. C. Car- 
enter, Gulf Bag Co.; Secretary, T. J. 
Bartieite, Williams, Richardson & Co., 


wae ae N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Frank S. 
Flagg, Powell Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, 
A, H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 


NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Association of 
Credit Men. President Barbee, 
Harris-Woodson Co.; Secretary, ie js 
Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 

A. Mitscher, Miller-Mitscher Co.; Secre- 
tary, George F. Dean, 1217 Colcord Bldg. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. A. Hatfield, 
Kingman Implement Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Jones, Credit Clearing House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The __ Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. President, D. 

Artman-Treichler Co.; Secre- 
tary, W. Severson, Room 801, 1011 
Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men. President, Enoch Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secretary, A. C. Ellis, 
Renshaw Bldg.; Assistant ‘Secostasion, A 
.—— and E. A. Schooley, ane hed 

g- 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. J. Henderson, 
Closset & Devers; Secretary, F. B. Lewis, 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Thos. A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Metcalf, Ridenour-Baker Merc. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 
Harwood Bros.; Secretary, To. Lane Stern, 
905 Travelers "Insurance Bldg. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association. President, W. J. 





Trimble, Traders’ National Bank; Secre- 


tom & Edward Weter, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 


OSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Credit Men’s 
ssociation. a. ; Cotte, 
Letts- eermcre Gro. Soe, = 
Ott, G. W. Chase a Sn Merc. Co. 


. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. H. Grimes, 
Chattin-Norton Importing Co.; Secretary, 
A. H. Foote, 600 Security Bldg. 


- PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. Parker, 
Merchants’ National Bank; Secretary, W. 
H. Mingaye, T. L. Blood & Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z. C. M. I.; Secretary, 
P. L. Doran, Symms Utah Grocer Co.; 

Assistant Secretar ane nee, Geo. E. 

Forrester, P. O. Box 886. 


SAN ANTONIO, Exton Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, A. H. 
Halff, M. Halff & Bro.; Secretary, 
George T. Allensworth, Allensworth Car- 
nahan Co. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, I. L. Leszyn- 
sky, Simon Levy Co.; Secretary, G. F. 
Hoff, 403-4 Union Bldg. 

SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL.—San 
Credit _Men’s_ Association. 
Thos. M. Earl, Nolan-Earl 
Secretary, Ben Armer, 
Bldg. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannan Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Marvin O’Neal, 
H, S. Meinhard & Bro.; Secretary, W. R. 
Finegan, 219 38th St. E. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. T. Hardeman, 

T. Hardeman Hat Co.; Secretary, 

. J. Speckert, Western Hardware and 
Metal Co 

SELMA, ALA.—Selma Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. E,. Axford, C. W. 
Hooper & Co.; Secretary, F. N. Scott, 
Seigle, Seigle & Cothran. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ As- 
sociation. President, R. C. Dillingham, 
Jones & Dillingham Co.; Secretary, J. B. 
Campbell, 610 Empire State Bldg. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. B. Howell, W. 
S. Peck & Co.; Secretary, R. B. Roantree, 
Benedict Mfg. Co., East Syracuse. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Association of 
Credit Men. President, Ralph B. Smith, 
Puget Sound Flouring Mills Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. D. Benner, 303-305 Bank of 
California Bldg. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 
Men, President, George B. Cole, R. H. 
Lane & Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. Hall, 
1226 Nicholas Bldg. ° 

UTICA, N. Y.—Utica Association of Credit 

en. President, A. H. Dobson, Charles 
Millar & Son Co.; Secretary, I. C. Ful- 
ler, care Charles Millar & Son Co 

WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Charles Knorr, 
Wichita Wholesale Grocery Co.;_ Secre- 
tary, A. G. McCormick, The McCormick 
Press. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—Wilmington Associa- 
tion of —— Men. President, L. B. 
Rogers, D. L. Gore Co.; Secretary, Stuart 
R. Keyes, Bureau of Credits, 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.— Youngstown Associa- 
tion, of Credit Men. President, W. H. 
Barr, Leavitt & Milroy Co.; Secretary, 
W. C. McKain, 1106-7 Mahoning Nation- 
al Bank Bldg. 


Francisco 
President, 
Shoe Co.; 
499 Monadnock 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men 


All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men 


. Address ali 


communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the manager as such. 


Ba.trmorE, Md.—S. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 


Boise, Idaho—D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 305- 
306 Idaho Building. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 
Mgr., 78 Erie County Bank Build- 
ing. 

Butte, Mont.—C. E. Alsop, Mgr., Inde- 
pendent Telephone Building. 


Cepar Rapips, lowa—Thomas B. Pow- 
ell, Megr., 702-4 Security Savings 
Bank Building. 

Curcaco, Ill—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 
206 So. La Salle Street. 


Cincinnati, Ohio — Henry Bentley, 
Mgr., 614 Mercantile Library Build- 
ing. 

CLEvELAND, Ohio—Frank B. Bicknell, 
Megr., 505 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

CoLtumsBus, Ohio—B. G. Watson, Mgr., 


411-420 The New First National 
Bank Building. 


Dattas, Texas—Edw. B. Williams, 
Mer., Edw. B. Williams & Co. 


Denver, Colo.—C. N. Kinney, Mgr., 409 
Sugar Building. 

Des Moines, lowa—A. W. Brett, Mgr., 
708 Youngeman Building. 

DututH, Minn.—N. S. Marshall, Megr., 
Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc. 
621 Manhattan Building. 

Et Paso, Texas—Frank Smith, Mgr., 
30 City National Bank Building. 
Fort Wortu, Texas—Geo. Q. McGown, 

Mgr., Reynolds Building. 

Granp Rapips, Mich—R. J. Cleland, 
Mgr., 201 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indianapolis Credit 

Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Com- 
mercial Building. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Frank W. Yale, 
Mgr., 315 Dwight Building. 
Semen, Ky—C. L. Williamson, 
Mgr., 526 McClelland Building. 
Los Ancetes, Cal—F. C. De Lano, 


Mgr., 600: Equitable Savings Bank 
Building. 


BROOKLYN 


LouisvittE, Ky.—Wm. F. Baumeister, 
Mgr., United States Trust Co. 
Building. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 
Mgr., 500-5sor Free Press Building. 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, 


Mgr., 501-508 Endicott Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Newark, N. J.—Har V. Osborne, 
Mgr. 164 a ae Rouen 

New Castie, Pa—Roy M. Jamison, 
Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 


New Orteans, La—W. C. Lovejoy, 
Mgr., 607-609 Canal, La. Bank 
Building. 

NorFotK, Va.—G. Sellman Williams, 
Mgr., 211-212 Monticello Arcade 
Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Edmund S 
Mgr., Room §8o1, 1011 
Street. 

PitrspurcH, Pa—A. C. Ellis, 
Renshaw Building. 

PortLanp, Ore.—R. L. Sabin, Mgr., 
Merchants’ Protective Association, 
7 First Street. 

Puesio, Colo—E. C. Abel, Mgr., 501 
Court Street. 

RicHMonp, Va.—Geo. B. Wilson, Mgr., 
904 Travelers’ Insurance Building 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. H. Foote, Mgr., 600 
Security Building. 

St. Pau, Minn.—J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 
S5oI- -508 Endicott Building. 

Satt Lake City, Utah—Walter Wright, 
Mgr., P Box 419. 

San Dreco, Cal—G. F. Hoff, Megr., 
403-4 Union Building. 

San Francisco, Cal_—Ben Armer, Mgr., 
499 Monadnock Building. 

SeaTtLe, Wash—I. H. Jennings, Mgr. 
802-805 Central Building. 

SPOKANE, Wash.—J. B. Campbell, Mer. 
1106-8 Old National Bank Buildin; 

Tacoma, Wash—J. D. Benner, Megr., 
303-305 Bank of California Bldg. 

Youncstown, Ohio—W. C. McKain. 
Megr., 1106-7 Mahoning Nation: 
Bank Building. 


. Mills, 
Chestnut 


Mgr., 


EAGLE PRESS. 





